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TRUE TO THE LIFE. 



CHAPTER L. 

*' In all my past adventures 
I ne'er was set so on the tenters, 
Or taken tardy with dilemma, 
That every way I turn doth hem me, 
And with inextricable doubt 
Besets my puzzled wits about." 

« BUTLEB. 

When Lady Barbara^ awoke on the following day- 
she found Bell sitting up on the carpet by her 
side. The lady stretched herself, and gave a deHcate 
shriek on finding how very sore and stiff all her 
limbs were. 

''Ah, my lady, 'tis no use to cry or to moan. 
*Tis my idea that these people are wicked cannibals, 
and that we are to be fattened up and eaten at one 
of their feasts. I can't make out a word they say, 
but I believe that's what they axe after." 

" But why — why," said Lady Barbara, now 
really sobbing — " why should you fancy anything 
so dreadful?" 
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"Well, my lady, that old woman with a hand- 
some turban came and pinched me dreadfully — 
I can't tell your ladyship all — and she said 
something to the other women, and one of them 
brought a great pitcher full of curds and whey, and 
held it to my mouth, so I drank it, and they 
grinned and nodded as if they were pleased. Oh, 
I am so afraid," said Bell, with a burst of tears, 
"that — that I'm fatter than your ladyship, and 
must go first to the shambles ! " 

" Nonsense ! " said Lady Bab, half frightened, 
but determined to assert her determination not to 
be. " They never would dare to injure a hair of 
my head. What ! to think of eating Lady Barbara 
Westeura ! ! ! Why, all England would rise to 
revenge the slightest insult offered even to my little 
finger ! " 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! that's no comfort to me, if 
I am to be eaten ! " moaned the waiting-maid. 

"You are a fool. Bell! Wait till the time 
comes, before you make such a hullabulloo. In 
the meantime I should not mind some curds and 
whey myself." 

No curds and whey appeared to satisfy the 
hunger of the lady ; but a savoury smell of baked 
meat, such as tempted the aged nostrils of Isaac, 
came from the outer tent, and presently a lamb was 
brought in and set before Lady Barbara and Bell 
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by the women, who made signs that they were to 
eat. 

" Bring knives and forks ! " cried the lady in an 
authoritative voice, and repeated it several times, 
till the words mounted to a scream — Lady Bar- 
bara making the mistake so frequently committed, 
of believing that unknown sounds become intelligible 
by being uttered in a voice unpleasantly loud. 

" Oh dear ! " said Bell, " they won't understand, 
and the lamb is getting cold ! My lady, you mtist 
use your fingers. I declare the nasty little beast 
is no bigger than a tom cat, and hasnH a bit of 
flesh on its bones. Poor brute ! 'twas a mercy to 
kill it, or 'twould have been starved to death ! " 

" How can / eat with my fingers ? " cried the 
lady. 

" There, ma'am, you hold one leg and I the 
shoulder; we shall manage it so. 'Tis better we 
should touch it with our fingers, that are white 
and clean, than that they should put their nasty 
hands in our dish. Will you believe it ? I saw that 
old woman stuff her nose with butter this morning 
before you were awake, my lady ! " 

" Butter ! Snuff, you mean. I should not mind 
taking a pinch myself," replied the mistress. 

" 'Twas butter," responded the abigail solemnly, 
"for I saw it run down again, when she got hot, 
over her lip ! " 
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^'I should like to wash. Bell, order some hot 
water and a bath/' said the lady, with perfect good 
faith. "After smearing my face with this horrid 
leg of lamb, and greasing my hands, I want both 
hot water and perfume." 

Bell cried out her orders in a loud voice, and the 
Arab women came rushing in to see what was the 
matter. To explain in dumb show what she could 
not make intelligible in words, Bell stood up, and, 
leaning over her mistress, she went through the pan- 
tomimic show of washing her, and rubbing her with 
an imaginary towel ; then she put something to her 
nose and sniffed violently, and applied it to Lady 
Bab's hands and arms. A consultation was held 
by eager, tawny faces in Arabic, and the sheik's 
mother presided at the parliament; the result of 
the deliberations will be seen in another chapter. 



CHAPTER LI. 

** Let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 
And &11 like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music to their ear." 

Ben Jonson. 

The result of the conversation was a calm of two 
hours' duration, during which time the women sat 
in a circle, and were employed in masticating fat, 
taken raw from the body of a sheep. Every now 
and then these swarthy creatures took from their 
mouths the substance, to observe what progress they 
had made in producing the desired consistency. 
The result was a species of pomade, exceedingly 
light and frothy, and perfectly white in colour. 

'* Water ! " cried Lady Bab, who was impatient 
to cleanse her hands and face from the remains 
of the lamb which clung about them ; but her 
orders were unnoticed. 

" I fear, my lady," said Bell, " that water is a 
scarce article amongst these nasty creatures. I 
don't see anything to wash in, except the water- 
jars, and how to get one's hands in I don't see — ^to 
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say nothing of one's face or feet ; besides, one would 
not like to drink out of them afterwards. If they 
would let us go to the banks of a river 'twould be 
something." 

" They must have basins for washing feet," 
observed the lady, " for Abraham washed the angels', 
didn't he ? So they will wash ours." 

" I am afraid they don't count us as angels," said 
the dispirited waiting- woman ; and apparently she 
was right, for a bevy of tawny creatures, seemingly 
under the guidance and direction of the sheik's 
mother, advanced on them in two separate forces, 
four Arab women coming up to Lady Barbara, and 
four to Bell. Without ceremony they proceeded 
to disrobe the Englishwomen, which was a matter 
of little diflB-Culty, they having been taken in 
their night-clothes in the first instance, and Lady 
Barbara having left a great part of her garments 
fluttering on the branches of the mimosa tree. 
The old lady sheik seemed to express wonder at 
Lady Barbara's appearance, and said to her hand- 
maidens that blindness must have fallen on her son, 
or strong drink disordered his brain, when he took 
so much trouble in procuring the possession of one 
who had so few claims to admiration. Bell was much 
more to the taste of the Arabian ladies, being much 
plumper and fairer — two so considered advantages 
which had the merit of rarity. In the further tent 
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a hole had been made in the earthy and a fire 
kindled at the bottom of each aperture. 

Bell saw it all, and groaned and cried so pite- 
ously, that the old lady, irritated by the noise, 
applied the thong of a whip sharply to her shoidders, 
which had the effect of reducing the sound to a 
soft whisper. Bell was determined that Lady 
Barbara should share her terrors, and they seemed 
not ill-groimded when the eight women commenced 
operations by combing the hair of their victims 
with their lean fingers, and twisting each lock 
into a tight little braid stiffened with grease, 
so that they stood out at right angles from the 
head. 

" A shee — ep's hag — giss ! " sobbed Bell. 

Then the eight pairs of hands began to rub the 
masticated fat over the bodies of the English- 
women briskly and continuously. 

" Oh, we are to be larded well, for fear we should 
bum ! '' said the girl. 

Lady Barbara tried to remonstrate, but found 
her eyes, nostrils, and mouth full of fat. Indeed, 
the more of that material the lady could be com- 
pelled to swallow the more gracious her state was 
supposed to be by her future mother-in-law. Could 
Lady Barbara have known the honour intended 
for her, her terror and despair might not have 
been so great ; for, sad as might be the fate of 
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being an Arab sheikess, it still, even to the most 
delicate of ladies, might have seemed preferable to 
being roasted alire for the benefit of the cooks then 
preparing the joints, which they seemed to desire 
to make tender by the extent of their manipula- 
tions. At the same time. Bell might have resigned 
herself to the idea of being the favoured slave, and 
still serving her mistress ; but no explanation could 
be made, and when they had been well greased, 
literally from top to toe, they were raised from the 
ground, and compelled to walk into the next tent, 
where the fires were kindled. Then the unfortunate 
ladies howled dismally, but vainly. They were 
forced forward, and pushed down on the smoking 
surface. A large tope, or cloak, was fastened round 
the neck of each female, and united so that each 
head, coming out at the centre, seemed like the 
grotesque handle of a bell-glass. They looked at 
each other. Whatever it might become, the heat 
was by no means unpleasant, and they were aware 
of a delicious perfume of attar of roses, musk, cloves, 
and the essence of the blossom of the mimosa, which 
arose from the aperture over which they were 
crouching. Their terrors, and the brisk rubbing 
they had endured, produced a profuse perspiration, 
by which the pores of their skin absorbed the scent- 
bath, and they were made, if not beautiful for ever, 
perfumed for half a year. 
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Lady Barbara was the first to recover her spirits. 

" Really^ Bell/* said she, " these creatures only 
meant to do me honour, after alL I shall introduce 
this yapour-bath when I return to England. But, 
goodness gracious, child, what have they done to 
your head P '* she said, seeing her maid's extraordi- 
nary derangement of hair, and being still nervous 
and hysterical, she burst into a tittering laugh, 
which displeased Bell considerably. 

"You need not laugh, my lady; you would be 
more like to cry, if you could see yourself in a 
glass. Them nasty fellows must have carried away 
your pocket mirror. I think I saw one of the 
women looking at it when you were asleep. But, 
Lor' I they've no sense to understand anything you 
say to them. I've had enough of this scenting opera- 
tion. I believe the £re is gone out, and 'tis all 
burnt up, and I am as weak as a cat with per- 
spiration. I wish they would let us lie down a 
Kttle." 

"Bell," said the lady solemnly, "I tell you what 
it must be. The sheik we saw the other day must 
have been captivated by my beauty, and must 
intend to sell me to the Qxand Turk." And Lady 
Barbara drew up her slender neck and elevated her 
eyelids with pride and conceit. '' There is a genera- 
tion — how lofty are their eyelids I " says David, 
speaking of the proud. 
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** TJmph ! " said Bell, who did not see lier way to 
any tantamount elevation. 

" Of course I shall never consent/* continued the 
lady, " unless the Sultan will wed me only, and put 
away all other women. Indeed, I could not agree 
to his keeping a hareem." • 

She mused a few minutes in silence, trying to 
remember one of Marmontel's tales about a tumed- 
up nose girl who had upset an empire. If a turned- 
up nose could do that, how much more could not an 
aquiline accomplish ? She had been allowed to 
return to her mat, and she lay quietly covered over, 
with a delicious feeling of languid repose stealing 
over her, aided by the perfume which was emitted" 
from the pores of her skin, going over in her fancy 
all •the circumstances of her introduction into the 
presence of the Grand Turk. She should be covered 
from head to foot with a glistening veil of silver 
muslin. A shirt of soft fine cambric should shade 
her delicate bosom, over which there should be a 
waistcoat of blue satin, and outside a pelisse of 
crimson velvet richly worked with gold. Gold- 
embroidered sHppers should cover the toes of her 
small feet, and trousers of soft muslin should descend 
to her ankles. In her embroidered girdle should 
glitter the poniard, with the sharp point of which 
she should keep at a distance the too ardent and 
royal lover till all the stipulations she required 
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were compKed with. Then, and not till then, when 
Selim should have become a sincere Christian, and 
the Chnrch-of-England service have been pre- 
formed in every mosque in Turkey, and bells were 
rung instead of the muezzin's call to prayers, 
would she consent to honour him with her hand. 
It would be her voice alone that enforced obedience 
in the empire. Her intellect should guide his 
councils, her civilisation reform his semi-barbaric 
Majesty. With a veil thrown over her beautiful 
face, she would sit by his side in the divan and 
administer justice. She would relieve the im- 
prisoned odalisques, and introduce them into polite 
society, and send embassies to the English Court, 
which should prove to all who had admired or 
envied her in England how great, how good, 
how honoured, how adored she was in her new 
kingdom. She dropped asleep, and dreamt that the 
Sultan had given a state ball, and that the Grand 
Mufti, turned into an English bishop, was dancing a 
minuet with her, his mitre serving him as a cocked 
hat. 



CHAPTER LII. 

" Then come — ^thy Arab maid sliall be 
The lone and loved acacia tree ; 
The antelope whose feet shall bless, 
With their light sound, thy loneliness." 

When Perth left the cavern Aza waited till she 
thought he had passed out of sight, and then pre- 
pared to follow the track of the Arabs who had 
carried off the women of the Pale-feces. She knew 
that if they were to be overtaken, the sooner they 
were followed the better, for that every hour that 
elapsed, every breath of air that swept over the 
desert, would render the task more difficult. 

She led her mare carefully through the rocky 
ascent to the open moonlight. JSo animal less docile 
would have consented to an exit and entrance so 
difficult, and the fear of enlarging it, so as to permit 
marauders to ^iter without dismounting, had in- 
duced Aza to bring the fodder into the cave 
nightly, instead of leading her Koeyla out of the 
cavern to feed on the mimosa bushes ; for, thought the 
maiden, what saith the proverb P "He who en- 
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largeth his door-posts seeketh destruction ; " the 
Bedouins making raids on dwellings, and never 
dismounting, but seizing women, sheep, or anything 
they can lay hands on, by their lissom bondings from 
their saddle. Therefore a door that would not per- 
mit the rider to enter without his quitting the saddle 
was a safeguard not to be disregarded. When she 
got into the open air she let go her hold of the docile 
mare, who stood still whilst she prostrated herself 
and adored the bright radiance of Alilat, the moon, 
and Hafedah, the protector from peril of those who 
journey through dangerous places. Then she set 
out in the direction she had seen taken by the tribe 
whose sheik had carried off the Englishwomen, 
and after riding briskly for some space she came 
on the traces, yet uneffaced, of their horses and 
camels. It was not long before she detected the 
camels that had borne the double burden of the 
Arabs and the females, by the more deeply-indented 
marks on the sand. One woman she thought was 
heavier than the other, which was the case with 
BelL At length she came to the mimosa tree where 
Lady Barbara had been thrown, which circumstance 
was plainly recorded in the fragile chronicle, which 
the sagacious maiden read as a book. She had 
observed the long strides made by this dromedary, 
and the regular succession of the hoof marks, and 
judged that the women, imaccustomed to the 
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exercise, would soon become exhausted, and must 
perish unless permitted to repose. Thus Aza was 
not astonished when at a distance she observed the 
black tents evident against the first break of dawn 
in the horizon, and followed the track of the party 
to where the camels had stopped and human feet 
had indented the sand before the tent door. 

Perth was restless and imeasy during the hours 
that were to pass before he again could meet the 
Arab maiden. He would gladly have kept concealed 
if possible, as he had no information to give as to 
the fugitives, but the interest felt by all in the 
British camp as to the fate of their countrywomen 
permitted him no repose. He could only say that 
he could do nothing without a horse, and unless 
some one of the gentlemen would consent to lend 
him one, there was not much chance of his obtaining 
information. Now, though any of the officers would 
gladly have made some pecuniary sacrifice to have 
Lady Bab and her maid safely on board her uncle's 
ship, giving up a horse was giving up a chance of 
their own lives, and this they were unwilling to do 
for a woman who might have stayed at home had she 
chosen to be prudent. When the evening breezes 
blew softly from the sea Perth watched the approach 
of night falling, creeping dimly over the distant 
minarets and clumps of palm trees. The sea was 
heaving in the last rays of lurid light, and the 
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Arab tower stood out dark in the clear sky. " It is 
almost time — it must be time/^ he said, as he began 
to walk fast towards the desert cairn. He had 
no fresh store to deposit. He had not thought of 
his small merchandise in the absorbing interest 
of his desire to see again his Arab maiden. He 
stopped suddenly to reason with himself — to try 
to prepare for disappointment, should disappoint- 
ment await him ; but he was too young to be willing 
to anticipate it. " Ah ! no ; I am sure to see her ; " 
and he sped away over the heavy sand towards the 
mimosa clumps, where she had promised to be when 
he should seek her. Before he reached them he 
stopped breathless — something was moving there 
light in colour. He rushed towards it, and drew 
back, suddenly scared by the slow flappiug of the 
wings of a pelican as it rose in the air, hovering 
over him with lazy and reluctant movement and 
melancholy eyes, seeming to watch his progress. 

He withdrew discouraged. The pelican would 
not have been left for him to scare away had Aza 
arrived before him. Then a sudden hope gave 
brightness to his eyes and elasticity to his step : he 
was late, no doubt, and Aza was awaiting him in 
the cavern. Possessed by this idea, he ran thither, 
and entered the low aperture. Again the slender 
thread of moonlight guided his steps but a few feet 
within the cavern, and then, with a coward awe, 
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he slirank back from tlie silent depth beneath 
him. The fire^ nntended, had died out. There 
was not a single spot glowing in the embers to 
mark where it had stood. She was not there. The 
extinguished fire filled him with sad presages that 
the light of her life was also quenched. He had 
no heart to descend the declivity and try to rekindle 
the fire: of what use would it be if she were not 
to return? He listened. Perhaps Koeyla might 
still be there and require food; but remembering 
the girl's attachment to the horse, he knew that 
they must be together if not detached by a power 
too potent for either to resist. He would go back to 
the mimosa grove, and try to get some pieces of 
dry wood to kindle a light in the cavern, and 
examine if any traces of her were left to indicate 
when she intended to return. Alas ! he knew, by 
intuition, that she had gone on his account to 
dare danger which she deprecated on his behalf — 
to dare danger, perhaps death, or violence worse 
than death. All this for a woman who was not 
worthy, in her artificial refinements, to fasten the 
bracelet round the ankle of this brave, simple- 
minded Arab maiden! Perth sat down on the 
loose stones at the mouth of the cavern and wept. 
At length he remembered his intention about 
lighting the fire, and returned to the mimosa shrub. 
He tried several pieces of wood in the hope of 
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finding some sufficiently sear for the purpose, when 
suddenly he saw something gleaming white in the 
horizon. "^Tis that accursed bird again, or her 
mate,'' said Perth, determined not to hope lest 
he should be disappointed. Yet that he did hope 
the audible pulsations of his heart bore witness. 
It was nearer now — nearer yet. " It is some one 
on a white horse. It is — no — it is not. Ah ! yes — 
it is Aza — she will be here in an instant. If I am 
disappointed now I shall die," thought the youth; 
but he was not to have that misery. Aza reined 
up her mare suddenly, and throwing herself off, 
let her favourite crop the mimosa heads, cool and 
pleasant with the dews of night. " Perse ! '' she 
cried with her soft sweet voice; but before she 
gave her hand to the pressure of her lover's lips, 
she took from the head of Koeyla the head- gear 
that interfered with the mare's comfortable masti- 
cation of the leaves. 

" Oh, Aza ! " sighed the youth, " thou hast made 
me so wretched; my heart was disquieted, my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. Art thou 
safe, my beautiful maiden ? Hast thou encountered 
danger for me ? Fatigue I know thou hast. Alas ! 
I was feeble in spirit. I cared not to kindle the 
fire in thy absence." 

" It matters not, my brother," said the maiden ; 
" we will sit here on the sand and converse ; for the 
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voice of a friend is as the bubbling of a spring 
of clear water over a dry and rocky wilderness.'' 

"Sucb thirst had I, and such was my desire 
to see thee once more, and hear thy tones, sweeter 
to me than the murmur of the turtle-dove to her 
mate.'' 

She sat down and imtied from her girdle a net 
containing dates, of which she offered some to Perth, 
and partook herself. He was too happy to have 
her again by his side to remember aught of her 
journey, save what was connected with herself. 

"Hast thou had food since the morning, 
maiden ? " 

"Yes, my brother. The maidens of the sheik's 
mother gave me to eat." Then, with a little 
feminine triumph in her eyes, she said, "I have 
seen the beauty of thy tents unveiled." 

" Thou hast ? " replied Perth with some interest. 
" Thou hast found the women of the Pale-faces ? 
Oh, Aza ! thou art like thy horse — worth thy 
weight in gold." 

" Dost thou love either of the maidens ? " said 
Aza. 

" Nay, damsel ! I never loved till I saw the 
brightness of thine eyes, which surpasseth that of 
the morning star." 

" Look ! " said the girl ; and she took from her 
bosom something that sparkled. 
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** What is that ? " asked the English youth. 

" Knowest thou not ? I brought it from the 
maiden of the Pale-faces, that her people might 
know that she is found/' 

It was an amethyst ring of value, and Lady 
Barbara had sent it as the only available way in 
which her place of residence for the hour could be 
traced. Perth then interrogated Aza as to her 
proceedings, which she described up to the moment 
of her entering the tent. She had claimed hos- 
pitality of the sheik's mother, who had presented 
her with baked meat and cakes and goat's milk. 
Then she had entered into a statement of the reasons 
of her coming. She wished to ransom the Pale- 
faces, that they might return to their own camp. 
The sheik's mother gave little hope of the libera- 
tion of the women. Her son had seen the pale 
maiden, and had become like majnun for love 
of her. He had been obliged to leave the tents 
for a marauding expedition, large spoil having to 
be obtained in another direction ; and the mother 
was occupied in the care of making the pale-faced 
maiden more worthy of her son's nuptials against 
his return. The Arab matron gave Aza to under- 
stand that she thought an enchanter had disordered 
the vision of her son, for she considered the person 
of the pale maiden utterly below the consideration 
of the meanest Arab in the tribe. For her own 
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part, therefore, she should prefer that the young 
sheik should ransom that one, and keep the other, 
if so he was inclined. Aza told the matron that 
ransom was offered for both ; but she declined to 
enter into any agreement till her son had seen 
the captives again, as she dared not offend the 
young sheik by acting without his permission. 
" Maiden," she concluded, addressing Aza, " when 
Pale-face is in his tent, my son will see that she 
is not fair ; but if she is carried away in his absence, 
the sun in his brightness will not, in his thought, 
equal the beauty of her glances. Thou mayst re- 
turn in three days' space, when the warfare of the 
sheik will be accomplished, and he will rest in 
his tent. Then, maiden ! if his eyes fall upon 
thy beauty, the Pale^-faces will be looked upon no 
longer.'' 

Aza was womanly enough to tell the last com- 
pliment addressed to her by the sheik's mother, 
thinking that though it would make Perth uneasy, 
it would enhance her value in his eyes that others 
should admire her beauty; she believed that she 
could soon remove any transitory uneasiness felt 
by the youth on her account. 

He sat by her side, holding her soft, slender 
fingers in his nervous ones, giving himself up to 
the dear delight of the situation, without a thought 
derogatory to the purity of the maiden who trusted 
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him 80 confidingly. He had been wretched enough 
for one night, he thought. All embarrassing con- 
siderations for the future time should be excluded 
from the entrancing joy of the present. At length 
the streaks of crimson and yeUow appeared in the 
horizon. The soft, the exquisite night was spent ; 
the all- revealing day was at hand. 

"Let me go with thee and rekindle the fire," 
said Perth. " I shall be happier when away from 
thee, if I know that thou and Koeyla are safe in 
the cavern.'' 

She called the mare, and the gentle creature 
followed Aza to the cave; the girl bringing her 
arms full of mimosa leaves, whilst Perth carried 
the pile of dried wood. Arrived in the cavern, 
Perth struck a light with a piece of flint from the 
floor on the back of his knife, and kindled some 
dead leaves and dry grass. 

" Now I must leave thee," he said. 

She looked up wistfully in his face, and offered Lady 
Barbara's ring. Her girlish fancy was taken by the 
beauty of the bauble, and she longed to possess it. 

" Thou wilt require it," she said, overcoming the 
temptation for Perth's credit's sake, " to show the 
aged kinsman of the pale-faced maiden that thou 
hast had communication with the daughter of his 
house." 

" If thou desirest this ring, it shall be returned 
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to thee/' said Perth, who was determined that his 
darling should possess something for the peril she 
had encoimtered and the fatigue she had undergone. 

Aza's face brightened^ but she said nothing. She 
knew Perth would restore her the prize she coveted. 

" May Allah protect thee ! '' she said as he left her. 

And Perth sighed to himself, " Alas that she 
should be a Mohammedan ! '' 

The officers were assembled in the tent of Sir 
Ralph when Perth went to give an account of the 
progress of his mission. From the mind of that 
great general all thought of the abduction of Lady 
Barbara had faded away in the absorbing interest 
of the campaign against Alexandria. " On the 
success of our undertaking wiU depend peace, and 
the condition of peace, whether honourable or 
simply not disreputable to England,'' he had said. 
The question now imder discussion was how to 
attack the intrenched foe. He seized the oppor- 
tunity of interrogating Perth as to the nature of 
a large lake which glittered in the sun on one side 
of the enemy's lines. Was it shallow enough to 
be fordable ? Could he not find out from the Arabs 
how matters actually stood, and whether the fortifi- 
cations were really as strong as they looked, cut out 
as they stood against the clear blue sky in power 
seemingly impregnable ? 

Perth's mind was full of his love ; his thoughts 
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dwelt only on the soft outline of her perfect face. 
He awoke as from a dream to the stern realities of 
war, put before him by the grand old man, whose 
intellect had the wisdom of age and the fire of 
youth, restrained only by the dread of sacrificing 
the lives of his troops needlessly. Perth promised 
to obtain information within twenty- four hours, if 
possible; but he suggested that the Arabs had 
seemed unwilling to come in since the raid one of 
the tribes had made on the tent of the ladies, 
fearing, no doubt, that they might be punished 
for sins of which they gained no advantage. This 
reminded Sir Ealph of Lady Barbara, and he put 
the question which he saw trembling on the Ups 
of the old admiral as to whether Perth had heard 
anything of the prisoners. 

Yes ; Perth had heard. " There was an Arab 

girl —^ and his young brow grew crimson, all the 

more for the hesitation that impeded his utterance 
when speaking of her. 

"WeU," said Sir Ralph impatiently, "and this 
Arab girl ? " 

"Has put herself into communication with the 
ladies as far as she could, when neither imder- 
fitands the language of the other," replied Perth. 

"Well," broke in the admiral, "but where are 
they ? Are they safe ? Are they coming back ? " 

" I don't know that yet, sir." 
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"Where is the Arab woman who saw them? 
Bring her here. How can I be satisfied without 
hearing all about it from her lips ? " 

"What the admiral says is right/' observed Sir 
Ralph. " You must bring your informer." 

" You had better go for her, if you know where 
to find her/' said Sir John Moore. 

The admiral's request was not too unreasonable, 
and Perth was leaving the tent when Sir Ralph 
reminded him that the chief thing required was 
information about the fortifications and position of 
the French army; and, whilst he was about it, 
Perth had better inquire of any Arab he might 
come across as to the truth of the apparent diffi- 
culty of attack. 

Perth went unwillingly. He might have been 
enthusiastic about the attack at any other time, 
but the idea of showing Aza, even veiled, to the 
eyes of the whole British camp, was very distasteful 
to him. All his diffidence of himself added to his 
reluctance. He thought that Aza was inclined to 
love him now ; but would she be constant to an 
inclination scarcely formed, when she saw before 
her a creature so admirable as Sir John Moore, 
in the meridian of manly beauty, covered with a 
uniform which was rich with gold lace, and glitter- 
ing with well-merited decorations; "and I," said 
poor Perth, "with only my shirt sleeves, white 
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trousers, and little glazed hat with a band round 
it?'' 

When he reached the cavern, the blazing sun 
outside made the interior very pleasant. He could 
not, in the dimness of sight occasioned by the 
sudden change from bright light to darkness nearly 
perfect, distinguish Aza, who sat on the ground, 
repairing some damage to her mare's saddle by 
the light of the low fire. Accustomed as she was 
to darkness, a small amount of light sufficed for 
her occupation. He told her what his chiefs re- 
quired of her, and was glad to find that she objected 
to going; that was some comfort, though he felt 
that the objections would have to be overcome. 
She said she could not leave Koeyla, and that she 
did not care for the chiefs; that what she had 
already done was to please Perth. She had seen 
the sheiks of the white-faces, and did not care to 
see them again. It seemed that she had watched 
a party of officers riding together on the desert 
sands outside her cavern. 

Perth told her of the grief of the old white-face 
lest his daughter should be insulted by the Arab 
sheik, and she replied, with indignation, that no 
Arab ever insulted a woman, and that to be the 
wife of the purely-descended Arab sheik would be 
an honour to the daughter of a Pale-face. 

Perth was getting the worst of it, when he 
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changed his tactics, and asked Aza to go to please 
him. Then came the real reason. It was not 
considered well-bred, in the Arab community, for a 
maiden or matron to ride on a horse at all. They 
ought to have a camel, and a proper cketaby or 
camel-saddle, which was made somewhat like a 
cradle, covering the head, and with curtains to con- 
ceal the face of the rider. Her foster-mother had 
given her the mare because it had been her hus- 
band's property, and had become her own ; had 
she had a camel she would have bestowed that on 
Aza. In fact, it seemed that Aza was doing some- 
thing contrary to good Arabian manners every 
time she rode Koeyla. 

To this Perth replied that the white-faces knew 
little of Arab customs, and could not tell if Aza 
did well or ill in riding the Arab ; conse- 
quently she, after a few more excuses, gave way, 
and consented to accompany Perth back to the 
camp. She looked wistfully at the saddle, and 
would have liked to have hung more scarlet tassels 
of tanned camePs leather, and a few more shells to 
droop from it, but Perth was impatient, and only 
anxious that her face should be sufficiently concealed 
from the gazers in the camp. 

" Didst thou give them the ring, Perse ? " she said. 

Perth replied by taking it out of his pocket, 
and holding it up before her. 
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"The white-faced maidens had little rings of 
gold in their ears, and stones like these ? " said 
Perth, anxious to know if they had been plun- 
dered. 

"No, no; small,'* she replied; and Perth knew 
then that only the tiny rings had been permitted 
to remain, and that the valuable ones had been 
taken. The fact had been that Lady Barbara had 
taken out her diamond pendants when she lay down 
to sleep, and the Arabs had found them when 
rummaging the tent. They would have been too 
chivalrous to take them from the lady's person by 
violence, though they might have desired her to 
give them up, and retired to a distance till she was 
ready to do so. 

They walked slowly into the British camp, 
Aza riding on her Arab, and taking in with 
quick glances all the novel circumstances that 
surrounded her. Here and there the blue smoke 
arose to the sky from the camp-fires, arms were 
piled up against the stems of the palm trees, the 
red uniform of the soldiers stood out vividly 
against the clear blue of the skies; here and there 
the sailors were dragging and pushing the heavy 
gun-carriages to the front, and cannon-balls stood 
in miniature pyramids. A few staff officers were 
galloping from one part of the camp to the 
other. Aza watched them with eager glances, 
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which aroused the jealousy of Perth, till he saw, 
from one or two observations in Arabic, that her 
attention was drawn to the unusual size and large 
bone of the animals, and not to their riders. 
When they arrived at the tent of the general, 
Aza dismounted and stood by the side of her 
Arab. 

"Tell her to come in; the orderly shall hold 
her horse," said the old soldier; but Perth ex- 
plained that it would be best to allow the Arab 
girl her own way, for should she refuse to answer, 
or to carry on the negotiation, he had no means 
of compelling her to do so. 

"What shall T ask her, general?" said the 
youth. 

Sir Ralph looked at Lord Meith, who said im- 
petuously, "Let her say at once where the ladies 
are, that we may go and rescue them." 

Perth coloured a little at the imperative tone, 
and translated the matter — "The kinsman would 
know where his females are, and how far 
ofif?" 

"They are away in the desert, one day and a 
quarter's journey," Aza replied. 

<'Are they well?" 

" They are well." 

Perth translated this, and the uncle exclaimed, 
with a garnish of oaths, "How do I know that 
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there is a word of truth in all this? What proof 
have you ? What was my niece doing ? '* 

The intelligence translated was that she reposed 
on the mats in the tent of the sheik, whose mother 
waited on her. 

" Did she know that you were some messenger 
sent to her from the camp ? '' 

Aza bowed her head. 

" How could she know," inquired Sir John Moore, 
" when the maiden speaks only Arabic ? " 

Perth, occupied by his love only, had not been 
struck with this difficulty, and awaited the answer 
with impatience. He wished the interview over, 
for he was driven to jealous frenzy by the admira- 
tion created by Aza's rare beauty in the breasts 
of men like Sir Sidney Smith and Sir John Moore, 
who were accustomed to worship feminine love- 
liness in every clime, and under every fashion. 

" Ah ! how could the poor creatures know that 
you had come from us ? " reiterated the admiral. 

Aza stooped down, and threw herself in a re- 
clining attitude on the sand in the front of the 
tent, and taking a piece of stick, she smoothed 
the sand carefully, and with her finger she traced 
the outline of an old stout man in a cocked hat, 
of which the resemblance was so strong to Lord 
Meith that the members of the council of war 
could not refrain from a shout of laughter that 
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equally discomposed the young artist, the admiral, 
and the interpreter. 

" She means," said Perth, " that she made, with 
the help of that sign, the lady understand that 
she was in communication with her friends." 

" And did my niece, did Lady Barbara, give any 
mark of intelligence in reply ? " 

" Tes," said Perth ; " she sent this ring as a 
proof that she understood you were in search of 
her. I do not know its value, but I think this 
young girl deserves it for the risks she has run 
in going into communication with a strange, and 
possibly a hostile, tribe to try to obtain intelli- 
gence of Lady Barbara and her attendant." 

"She shall have the ring when I get back my 
niece," said the admiral ; " and in the meantime 
I shall keep it myself." 

Perth looked rather discomposed when he saw 
the jewel deposited in the pocket of the admiral, 
and made a mental resolve that he would purchase 
some ornaments for his darling so soon as he could 
obtain any she would like to possess. 

" It seems as if Lady 'Barbara were treated with 
respect," said Sir Sidney Smith, "as her jewels 
were not taken from her." 

Perth spoke to Aza, who replied that they did 
not take the jewels from the lady's person, because, 
as the sheik meant to marry the lady himself, it 
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would only be to impoverish himself ; that the old 
mother watched Lady Barbara very closely ; and 
that the ring was given to the Arab girl by 
stealth. 

When this was translated, the admiral declared 
that the Arab girl should conduct fifty of his 
sailors over the desert to the tent where his 
niece was confined, and bring her back by 
force. 

To this proposition Aza replied by a scornful 
laugh, and when pressed for an answer, she said 
that she would sooner bury her dagger in her 
heart than lead armed men against a tent in which 
she had partaken of hospitality. She said that 
there was some hope of the lady's liberation, and 
though she explained to Perth on what grounds, 
the youth was too polite and wary to inform the 
admiral that the reason Lady Barbara might be 
returned was that she might not be considered 
sufficiently attractive to grace the establishment of 
an Arab sheik. 

Sir Ralph, who thought that sufficient time had 
been occupied in discussing matters comparatively 
unimportant, now asked Aza, through Perth, to 
come with In'm and any of the staff officers who 
might like to accompany them, to the highest 
elevation of the camp ; and pointing out the lake 
to her, he inquired if she had been there at any 
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time in the wanderings of her tribe, and if she knew 
whether the water was fordable. 

The group was a picturesque one as Aza sat on 
her white Arab, looking intently at the distant 
line of the horizon, her delicately-tinted olive com- 
plexion and perfectly-formed profile dimly defined 
through the muslin against the blue sky. By her 
side was the fine veteran, looking anxiously in 
her face for her answer, and around her were the 
staff officers, two of them noted as being the hand- 
somest men of Europe — Sir Sidney Smith and Sir 
John Moore — both well known also for intrepid 
courage and spirit of enterprise. 

There was more of enthusiasm in Sir Sidney 
Smith. His ardour, both in war and in love, was 
for ever getting him into troubles from which his 
valour and conduct — ^to say nothing of good luck, 
which sometimes attends those who trust their 
fortunes to chance — generally extricated him with 
credit. A wild light danced in his grey eyes 
as he looked on the French lines, and like an 
eagle scented the battle afar off, remembering the 
hand-to-hand struggle in the rocky tower, when 
the pikes of the British seamen crossed the spear- 
heads of the French, and when the muzzles of 
the foemen's muskets touched each other, and their 
standards were entangled in the folds of adverse 
banners. It was a face which had made more 
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than one royal lady, it was said, forget her high 
birth, and one of them, entering the Ksts with 
the most beautiful woman in Europe, for the pos- 
session of his heart, made a bitter enemy, who stimg 
her in a few years after with all the rancour of hate. 

If Sir John Moore had made similar conquests, 
his calmer temperament disregarded them. He 
stood serenely there, and waited for Aza's opinion 
with that exquisite expression of sweetness in his 
countenance which Lawrence has rendered so truth- 
fully that we do homage to it in the present day. 

In the meantime Aza gazed, and at length spoke 
to Perth. The supposed lake was no lake, she 
declared. A dozen voices rose in scornful incre- 
dulity. It was a lake; nothing but water would 
glitter so fitftdly in the sun's rays. Aza replied, 
when Perth translated the observations, that the 
sand was full of grains of salt, that glittered like 
water or glass, and that the vapours drawn from 
it by the heat, wavering in the sunshine, gave it 
the appearance of water. 

"The girl cannot be trusted. I dare swear," 
said the admiral, "that all she said about Lady 
Barbara was untrue." 

"You forget the ring, sir," said Perth with 
some indignation. " They do not believe you, 
Aza," he said sadly. It grieved him that she 
should be considered either mistaken or intending 
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wilfully to mislead. Of the last he did not suspect 
her, but the evidence of his eyes went with that 
of his countrymen, and he firmly beUeved that 
the large area which flanked the French army was 
a gleaming lake. 

" Thou and thy people credit not what the Arab 
maiden telleth them, Perse ? Dost thou disbelieve 
^ me also ? " 

" I think thou knowest not, and thy deception is 
one born of ignorance,'* replied her companion. 

"Adieu, then, my well-beloved. I see thee no 
more till thou shalt do me justice, and the white- 
faced warriors shaU own my wisdom and my 
truth/' 

She sprang on the Arab as she spoke, and, at some 
word addressed to Tier beautiful steed, which seemed 
magical in its effects, before Perth was aware of 
her intention, she had put Koeyla to full speed, 
and they fled over the sands in the direction of 
the French lines. 

"What is that mad girl' after now?" said Sir 
Ralph. "Is she tired of making fools of us with 
her incredible stories ? She will find rougher 
customers in the French camp if she flings herself 
amongst them." 

" Poor child ! " said Sip John, with a look of 
thoughtful pity in his face. 

" Oh, gentlemen ! Oh, Sir John ! if you have 
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any mercy lend me a horse, that I may follow 
her and bring her back ! I pray — I pray, for pity's 
sake ! Fve money. I'll buy one. I'll pay 
honestly double the value of any gentleman's 
horse if he will let me have it at once to over- 
take her." 

" Don't be a fool, ybimg man. She is not one. 
She will take care of herself, no doubt. A likely 
story, indeed," continued Sir Ralph, " that I should 
let you go, and not a single soul in the camp besides 
that can talk with the black devils." 

Perth looked till the vanishing form of Aza and 
Koeyla could be seen no longer, as they had sur- 
mounted the ridge of sand and disappeared behind 
it. Heart-sick, Perth watched for her reappearance, 
while most of the staff officers dropped away. 

" What does she mean to do ? " said Sir John to 
Perth. He pitied the boy's pale face, eager eyes, 
and trembling upper lip. 

"She means," said Perth, angry with himself 
for the broken tone of his voice, "she means to 
go up to that lake, which will carry her within 
range of the enemy's batteries. If she be correct 
she will ride across it to convince you that she is 
right, and probably will be pursued and killed 
by the French, or kept for that doom than which 
death would be better far ; " and here Perth broke 
down and sobbed aloud. 
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" Have you a spy- glass? " said Sir Sidney Smith. 

"No, sir." 

" I will lend you mine, if you go down to my 
tent and fetch it,'' said the kind-hearted yoiing man. 

Perth thanked him, and turned away, glad of an 
opportunity of wiping his eyes unobserved. 

" Poor devil ! " said Sir Sidney to Sir John. " A 
victim, as we all have been in our time, to the most 
selfish of passions which calls itself unselfish. He 
would rather every living creature in the British 
army and navy were sacrificed than this Arab girl, 
because he happens to be in love with her, as it is 
called at the present time." 

"True," replied Sir John, "but I take it he 
would also gladly sacrifice his own, and, as all that 
a man hath will he give for his life, I think 
the passion is more than half redeemed from 
your imputation of selfishness. He is an extra- 
ordinary youth that — was nearly starved to death 
and turned out of doors by his father, because 
he persisted in learning the dead languages. 
I had no idea he would turn his talent to the 
public good when I saw him in Essex going 
out to seek his fortune. His father is a high 
Calvinist — a preacher of the Word. It would fill 
up the measure of the youth's offences in his father's 
eyes if he were to present him with an Arab 
daughter-in-law." 
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" I don't suppose that is the kind of connection 
the boy would think of/' said Sir Sidney Smith. 

"Yes, I think so; the youth has been strictly 
brought up." 

"Here he comes back with the glass. Let me 
see, my lad. Ah! there is nothing in sight at 
present. The sands are heavy, and she has hardly 
had time to get out of the hollow." 

Sir John had his glasses round his neck. He 
fitted them to the scope of his vision, and looked 
anxiously. He felt an interest in the poor girl's 
fate, for Perth's sake as well as her own, and an 
intense anxiety to settle the question on which the 
success of the campaign would probably depend. 
Perth was growing very heart- sick when Aza did 
not emerge from the hollow of the sandy declivity. 
The heat of the sun was intense, and the ardour of 
his rays, and the anxiety Perth was suffering, made 
his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth. 

As the time went on and she was still invisible 
through the glass, he could no longer bear the sus- 
pense ; he pressed his hat on his head, and began to 
run over the sands in the direction Aza had taken. 

" Come back, sir ! " called Sir Ralph. " Young 
scoundrel! we can't do without him. He will be 
killed by sun-stroke, if the French marksmen do not 
pick him off. He shan't have a halfpenny if he 
doesn't come back. I meant to recommend him for a 
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pension for his services. Come back, you young 
scamp ! " 

Sir Sidney Smitli went down to his tent and 
ordered his charger. Sir Ralph, seeing him mount 
and pursue Perth, was satisfied ; and, as some time 
must elapse before the Arab girl could reach the 
sands, he returned to his former occupation on 
matters concerning the weU-being of his troops. 

When Perth had overtopped the sandy ridge, he 
saw how great a distance Aza had to cross before 
she could be visible to the spectators from the spot 
on which he had stood. He saw, too, that she was 
safe, and speeding over the heavy and seemingly 
interminable sands. She knew not that Perth, 
giddy, with blood-shot eyes, dry tongue, and 
stumbling gait, was trying to overtake her. He 
tried to make her hear. " Aza ! " he attempted 
to utter, but only a hoarse inarticulate sound pro- 
ceeded from his lips. " Come back, Aza ! I shall 
die if you do not ! " he whispered as he tried to 
shout the words. Still he tottered on, or fancied he 
did, but as frequently trod to the right or the left. 
He heard a cry behind him, and hurried on like a 
hunted animal. He feared Sir Ralph had ordered 
him to be followed. At length the horse and its 
rider passed him in the impetus of its speed, and 
wheeled round. It was Sir Sidney Smith. Perth 
strove to articulate that he would not turn back. 
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" You had better take my horse and ride back," 
said the hero of Acre, looking at the swelKng veins 
in Perth's forehead, and the crimson flush on his 
brow. 

Perth shook his head, and stumbled forward. 

"Here, then, mount and follow your girl," said 
the kind-hearted gentleman. "Tve been a fool 
about a woman before now." 

Perth needed no second bidding. He said four 
words only — ^' God bless you, sir ! " and springing 
on the horse, he put it to its full speed, following 
the figure of the Arab girl, which had become 
diminutive in the distance, and scarcely more than a 
speck in the horizon. 

" I suppose I am an ass. I shall never see my 
dark bay with black legs, mane, and tail again. 
But hang it ! I could not sleep quiet in my bed if I 
let that fine youth die on the sand." 

" You don't mean to say that you have lent your 
• only charger ^to that boyp" said Sir John Moore, 
when Sir Sidney Smith returned to the camp. 
"What do you mean to ride yourself? " 

" A mule, if I can get one," said the light-hearted 
hero; "but out with your glass, and let us see 
if the girl has reached the borders of the lake yet." 

" Has the youth any arms P " 

" I forget. I think he had a brace of pistols in 
his sash ; 'tis very unlikely, however, that he should 
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know anything about firing them with any degree 
of certainty as to their aim." 
" Stop ! what's that ? " 

" Look yoiurself. I've looked too long, and can 
see nothing." 

Sir John looked, and said, " The giri is there, 
close to the lake. Ah ! now she finds it is a lake ! 
Tes ! — ^no ! — ^is it possible ? It must be shallow just 
there, for she is riding through it. What a nuisance 
the glare is ! — one cannot see distinctly. The horse 
cannot be swimming. JSTo ! she is riding straight for 
the French fortifications. They will fire on her 
directly. Let us go to Sir Ralph, and tell him about 
the lake ; " and both officers rushed to the tent of the 
veteran, and informed him of the fact that the Arab 
girl was riding over what seemed to be a sparkling 
piece of water. 

Sir Ralph came out, and fixed his spy-glass. 
" There is no doubt of it, gentlemen ! 'Tis dry 
land, or water so shallow that 'tis quite as good for 
our purposes. We must arrange for the attack to 
be made at that point. That fool of a girl will get 
cut down. There ! — so I thought ! There are a 
couple of French dragoons riding over that in- 
fernal mirage that has deceived us, and kept us losing 
our time here when the campaign might have been 
over had we known it sooner. Eh ! what's that P 
Another rider — a sailor ! Set a beggar or a sailor 
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on horseback, and the result is similar. Where the 
devil did he get the horse ? Stole it very likely. 
Why, I believe 'tis the interpreter — ^yes, 'tis he. 
Those French devils are coming up to the girl ; she 
does not see they are gaining on her ; she has turned 
her horse, and is riding slowly towards the sailor. 
I dare say her horse is blown. Ah ! he is beckoning, 
with his arm up frantically, for her to come back. 
She turns her head, and sees the dragoons, and tries 
to force along her Arab. Poor brute, it is winded, 
seemingly ; — they are close upon her now ! Get on, 
blue-jacket ! ^ Now is your time, if you can make a 
fight of it ! One of the French fellows gets the start 
of the other. He has his arm outstretched to seize 
the girl's bridle-rein. He means to have girl and 
Arab both. The other is coming up to dispute the 
prize — one will have the horse, one the maiden. 
There's a flash! There goes one fellow! Well 
done. Jack ! Give me your glass," said Sir Ralph ; 
"mine is dim, somehow. The Frenchman's horse is 
galloping back with him to the lines. How the 
fellow sways backwards and forwards on his horse ! 
There ! he's oflF at last, and bites the dust — no, the 
sand. Hallo ! the sabre of the other is flowing 
roimd the boy's head ! He ducks to avoid it. He 
has grasped the Arab's rein now, I suppose, by its 
rearing." 

" The girl sits well," said Sir John. " Ah ! 'tis next 
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to impossible to &31 off those queer saddles ; no credit 
to her. But see ! — she's free ; she is galloping back, 
deyer girl ! she has cut the rein, with her dagger 
no donbL She has turned her horse somehow — by 
her voice, probably. She won't leave her sailor till 
she sees how the battle is to go. He, seemingly, 
thinks discretion the better part of valour, for he is 
putting his horse at speed. The dragoon is galloping 
after them. He is making for the girl again. On 
they go — ^now Arab, now blue-jacket. S,ide for 
your lives ! Flash again. The Frenchman has selit 
a shot after them. Are they hit ? " 

"Can't tell yet. The horses are hot — ^they go 
like the wind. Ah ! my gallant charger ! " cried 
Sir Sidney Smith with admiration. 

" What ! is it your horse that he stole P " cried 
Sir Ealph. 

"He did not steal it," said the hero, looking 
rather ashamed. "I lent it to him to follow the 
Arab girl." 

" Well, Sir Sidney, if you get it back it will be 
more than you deserve." 

" I think you may be pretty well assured that 
that will be the case," said Sir John, " for th^ French 
fellow has turned back ; you will get your charger 
again before night." 

Perth said nothing to Aza till they were at some 
distance from the French fortifications. Then it 
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was only a sentence — " To the cavern." He should 
not be happy till he got her there safely concealed 
again. They went at a more deliberate pace, for 
Aza wanted her favourite to go in cool, lest she 
should be chilled by the sudden change to the 
cavernous atmosphere. 

" I xaust take back the English sheik's horse,'' 
said Perth. *' This evening, when the moon rises, 
I will be with you again, light of my eyes ! " 

Aza looked at him, and sang an Arabic song : — 

" An honest youth he is ! Beloved of his companions — the 

young woman's piide. 
His eyes see farther than the eagles intent on their prey. 
Fortune, accompany his steps ! May May verdure and 

flowers spring up hefore him, and make fruitful his 

flocks I " 

Aza did not improvise, like her countrymen, so 
she took the song that recurred to her memory. 



CHAPTER LIU. 



" As a jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman which 
is without discretion." — Proverbs, 



Meanwhile, the young sheik returned to his tents 
after a successful raid on some outlying dwellings of a 
distant village, and returned with camels well laden 
with rice, com, carpets, and mats. He quickened 
his horse's pace when he thought of the trea- 
sure of beauty contained in his tent, and spring- 
ing from his Arab, he entered the outer chamber 
and sunmioned his mother fi^m the presence of the 
captives. 

" How is it with the daughters of the white-faces? 
Are they heavy in spirit P and do they make their 
faces black with weeping ? " 

" Not so, my son. The woman who is mightiest 
is of a peaceful mind, albeit she crieth ofttimes with 
a long voice; 'tis as one who ordereth, not as a 
weeper." 

" Tell her that her slave would prostrate himself 
before her. Oh, mother ! findest thou not that the 
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beauty of the pale-faced maiden is beyond that of 
the dwellers in tents ? " 

" May I find favour in thy sight, my son ! May 
my face be not black in thy estimation ! The 
maiden has no beauty that thou shouldst desire that 
she should dwell with thee in thy tents; but the 
Pale-faces conceal not themselves from the gaze of 
men ; they walk with stretched-out necks and 
wanton eyes, as they would say, ^Behold! what 
beauty is like unto our beauty ?* " 

The young sheik was disturbed by the deprecia- 
tion of the fair captives ; but he was more affected 
by his mother's opinion than he would have cared 
to own even to himself, notwithstanding that Arab 
sons are patterns of duty to their mothers. All 
sons, whatever may be their opinions of the females 
of their tents in savaffe or civilised life, are swayed 
by them imperceptibly. 

The youthful Arab lifted the corner of the cur- 
tain, haying first asked his mother's permission, and 
regarded the countenance of Lady Barbara. It 
happened that some little articles of toilette indis- 
pensable to Lady Barbara's beauty had been carried 
off in the conf^iion of the raid on the tent, and 
though they had been demanded by the lady in the 
loudest and shrillest of tones, no response had been 
made, because no request had been imderstood; 
therefore, when the sheik saw the fair one with a 
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muddy skin, rusty eyebrows, pale lips, and colour- 
less cheeks, he thought she could not have been the 
brilliant creature who shot such bright glances at 
him through her white, transparent veil, and he 
gave way to a burst of impatience and dropped the 
curtain — not, however, till Lady Barbara had seen 
the movement, and had simpered pleasantly at the 
thought that she had the captive to her loveliness 
waiting to cast himself at her feet. 

" He cannot mean anything but the most distant 
adoration," she said to Bell. "I am intended, no 
doubt, for a bride for the Sultan. This young 
sheik, having been directed to look out for — ahem ! 
— the greatest beauty, hearing of the fame of mine, 
determined to carry me off, and will no doubt 
receive an overwhelming amount of treasure in con- 
sequence.'' 

Bell groaned, and said she should be glad to see 
herself in Old England again, and should not turn 
up her nose at anything that offered, even a 
labourer at ten shillings a week. " To see the poor 
women puffing away over the heavy sands with the 
water- jars was enough to drive the breath out of 
your body to think of, whilst the men, lazy fellows, 
sat all day playing with bones or stones, something 
like draughts. 'Tis only the girls — ^virgins I suppose 
they call them — ^that are kept so that the tips of 
their noses can't be seen ; and 'tis my belief that 
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they are fattened up to eat. You never will make 
me believe that they are buttered and oiled all over 
except to prevent the skin cracking when they are 
roasted." 

"Nonsense, Bell," replied her mistress, a little 
frightened at the same time ; " that's what you said 
before ; but I really wish you would try to undo the 
nasty stiff way they have dressed my hair." 

" Lord I my lady ! IVe had the thong of that 
woman's camel's hide laid across my shoulders once, 
only just because I gave way to my natural feelings 
of emotion when I thought they were going to roast 
me straight off, and my back aches still with the 
thought of it. I dare not do it without the old 
woman's orders." 

" 'Tis very hard to be made to look so ridiculous, 
I declare. I insist on your taking down my hair. 
Bell ; if not, I'll dismiss you from my service imme- 
diately-" 

" As to that, my lady, if we are to be eaten alive, 
it won't matter; when we are in their nasty brown 
stomachs, whether you have dismissed me or not ; 
but being the missus, let's hope they will think you 
are the tenderest eating, and leave me to the 
last." 

Meantime^ the female sheik suggested to the dis- 
contented marauder that though Lady Barbara was 
not worth marrying, she was worth a good ransom, 
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and that he might obtain either gold or many 
arms for himself and his followers in her place. 
"Besides," she said, **a damsel of his own race, 
though of a diflferent tribe, had come on behalf of 
the white-faces to negotiate the terms of ransom, 
and that her beauty was greater than that of the 
children of men ; clear as the sim, fair as the moon, 
and lithe as the folds of a banner when the evening 
breeze carries it on his bosom. Surely her son 
would be wise to secure so graceful a dweller in 
tents to be the mother of his children ; and the 
wealth he would obtain for restoring the Pale-faces 
would serve to furnish his tent with costly carpet, 
rich curtains, and jewels for his bride.'' 

The son assented to his mother's proposition as 
regarded the white-faces, and expressed great 
anxiety to see the Arab maiden. The female sheik 
suggested patience. The Arab girl was sure to 
return, and then he could judge for himself, for he 
might regard her face by stealth when she was in 
the women's department of the tent. 

When Perth had restored the dark bay Arab to 
its owner he was accosted by a naval officer sent to 
seek for him by Admiral Meith. The English were 
all alert preparing for the attack on the French 
fortifications, and being very doubtful as to what 
might be the result, the old sailor was naturally 
anxious that his niece should be safely stowed on 
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board his vessel before ill-fortune migbt compel the 
admiral's ship to leave the coast, so uncertain seemed 
the result, and so imlikely the success of the attack 
on the French lines. 

Perth sought the presence of Admiral Meith, and 
told him that the young Arab girl could not renew 
the negotiations without great fatigue to herself 
and to her horse, to say nothing of risk to both, and 
that she had received no repayment for her previous 
journey ; that the smallest recompense she could 
be offered would be that ring, or a similar one, 
as ornaments were as much valued in an Arab 
tent as in the drawing-room of an English court 
beauty. 

The old sailor groaned, but took the ring from 
his waistcoat pocket and delivered it to Perth, who 
set off for the cavern so soon as he had obtained 
from the admiral information as to the amount of 
ransom he was willing to give for the safe return of 
the women. 

Perth assured Lord Meith, from his knowledge 
of Arab chivalry, that the ladies had no violence to 
fear — that probably the sheik might propose to 
make Lady Barbara his chief wife, which he would 
consider a great condescension, but that her in- 
clination would probably be consulted as much as 
ignorance of her language would admit — that even 
in the most predatory warfare no violence was ever 
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known to be oflfered to a woman, though they might 
be wounded in revenge for any wounds inflicted 
intentionally or accidentally on any of their own 
females. 

" Heaven save us ! '' cried the admiral. " Do 
you mean that if our men should shoot an Arab 
woman, my niece's life would be in danger P'' 

" Certainly," replied Perth, *^ from the law of 
the war or blood vengeance/' 

" There is no answering for our devils. For 
heaven's sake get back the women as soon as you 
can. Here, take the ring for the girl." 

And Perth took it, and waited till night came, 
for he had no idea of endangering Aza's safety by 
leading others to her place of retreat, as he might 
have done had he gone thither in broad daylight. 
Aza went on the following day to the tent of the 
sheik's mother, and found that her son was absent. 
He had delegated to her, however, the transaction 
with regard to the ransom, and it was agreed that 
at a certain hour, at a palm grove equidistant from 
the British camp and from the Arabs' tents, the 
ransom should be brought by two sailors, whilst 
two Arabs should conduct the women to the place 
of rendezvous. Perth might accompany the sailors, 
in which case the number of Arabs would be 
increased to three. 

When they reached the spot beneath the palms, 
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an unforeseen difficulty presented itself — the sailors 
had no horses, and the Arabs stoutly declined to 
permit their camels or mares to go with the ladies. 
The Englishwomen were dressed, or, as they called 
it, hampered up in Arab attire ; for, as they had 
had little on when carried away, and Lady Bab had 
left most of hers in the mimosa tree, they were 
obliged to the charity of the Arab women, who 
had indemnified themselves by some of the mys- 
terious essences which had been* the spoil of Lady 
Bab's tent, to say nothing of a little hand looking- 
glass, which was a delight to all the females of the 
tent, who each took a peep at themselves daily 
when Lady Barbara slept. To walk over the hot 
sands with bare feet done up like a babe in swad- 
dling-clothes was dreadful. 

" Why should I have to do penance in a white 
sheet, and walk barefooted like Jane Shore ? I 
declare. Bell, I wish my imcle had let me alone. I 
should have been a sultana before four weeks were 
out. That bright-eyed sheik would never have 
allowed me to leave the tent had he been at home. 
'Twas that old, ill-favoured witch, his wife — no, his 
mother I mean. She was jealous that I was in- 
tended for the Sultan when her ugly daughters 
were left imnoticed in the tent." 

The Arab mother had hung round the brows 
of both women the sacred pendants of mothef-of- 
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pearl, the shebeyka, by whicli she wislied to signify 
that being virgins, their conduct had been stainless 
whilst in the Arab tents. When Lady Bab and 
Bell indignantly tore them off, not approving of 
the inconvenient tapping they made on their faces 
whenever they moved, and utterly ignorant of 
their signification, the Arab women gave way to 
shrill expressions of wonder and disgust. The 
white-faces were, in their opinion, no better than 
they should be, and were so shameless as to 
announce the fact to the male population generally. 
The good lady all the more congratulated herself 
that she had dissuaded her son from marrying such 
damaged property. Perth, who could scarcely 
repress a smile when he saw the condition of his 
countrywomen, sent a message of thanks to the 
Arab women for the kindness with which they 
had been treated ; which, being luckily in a language 
they did not understand, admitted of no con- 
tradiction on their parts, which otherwise it would 
certainly have had. 

He lifted them off the camels, and his nose 
informed him of the spicy fumigation to which 
they had been subjected. Lady Bab's eyes were 
tinged round with kohl, which gave wonderful size 
and depth to their glances, as they gleamed from 
out the folds of white muslin in which they were 
enveloped; but the effect on Bell's face was most 
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disastrous, for her light eyes and eyelashes be- 
came absolutely fishy under the effects of the 
application. Perth looked at her with wonder 
and pity as in her turn he took her from the 
camel. 

" Oh, Mr. Perth ! " said she, looking at him 
with shame mingled with her anxiety. " Oh, 
dear Mr. Perth ! tell me in a whisper — will it 
ever come off? You see it don't matter about my 
lady's, but my own is dreadful, I know." 

Perth did not know, they never had done it to 
his eyes; but he promised that he would find out 
from a young Arab lady he was intimate with, 
and if there were a remedy, Mrs. Bell might be 
assured she should hear of it. He advised her not 
to attempt to take it off, lest she should make some 
indelible stain, which would for ever ruin her 
beautiful skin. 

After walking a few paces, when the Arabs 
had been left in quiet possession of the arms and 
gold for which they had stipulated. Lady Barbara 
and her maid were fain to be carried by the sailors. 
Jack hoisted one each in his arms, and trudged 
along over the hot sand, the perspiration larding 
the lean earth from the exertion, whilst they 
murmured in soft accents to the fair creatures they 
conveyed, "that they hoped they would remember 
and give them something to drink when they got 
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them on board," which Lady Bab promised willingly 
and forgot to perform till Perth, who was a great 
lover of justice, reminded her. 

She was punished for her wilfulness in insisting 
on going to sleep on shore by the suppressed 
laughter which she saw gleaming in an irritating 
manner from the eyes of the officers and crew of 
her uncle's ship. She had departed in all the 
pride of English, or rather Parisian, fashion. She 
had returned in the habiliments of an Arab female. 
Her uncle was too much harassed by the circum- 
stances connected with the forthcoming struggle to 
have any time to reproach her. The only notice 
he took of her was to look into the cabin and say 
hurriedly that a vessel was certain to sail for 
England so soon as the event was decided, and 
if she wished to write any letters she had better 
have them ready to be sent off at any moment. 

Thus admonished. Lady Bab sat down to narrate 
her adventures, after her own fashion, to her aunt, 
Lady Coverdale, who would, she was aware, convey 
the intelligence through the fashionable circles 
where Lady Barbara had disported herself when 
in town. There was no good-will nor any com- 
munication between Lord Meith and Lady Coverdale, 
so there was no fear that there would be any dis- 
crepancies in their two statements. 
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"My dearest Aunt — Ah! little did I think, 
when I left your hospitable mansion, what scenes 
I should witness, what perils I should undergo. 
I was induced by the recommendation of some of 
the officers of my uncle's ship to go on shore, 
and as I had lived in tents in that delightful Bay 
of Marmorice, I saw no reason why I should not 
have a similar relaxation in Aboukir Bay. It 
was indeed a treat to be on firm ground again, for 
the heaving billows have a dreadful effect on my 
brain. We will say no more; the very thought 
of it makes the table bob up and down, though 'tis, 
as they call it, quite smooth now. Well, my 
aunt, I was much amused by a nimiber of Arabs 
on horseback, who brought carpets, mats, nets, and 
various spices for sale ; and I began to cast longing 
eyes on a beautiful Turkey carpet, and asked the 
interpreter the price, when I saw that he exhibited 
symptoms of uneasiness, and wished me to retire. 
Must I own the fact ? The young sheik who 
commanded the party had become fascinated by 
the charms he had seen under my Chantilly veil, 
and had determined to possess himself of them, 
or perish in the attempt. I was wrapped in pro- 
found slumber, for walking over the sand is very 
trying to a delicate constitution, when I was seized 
by rude arms, and innumerable folds of muslin 
of the finest .texture passed over my mouth, and 
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I was carried, struggling and striving to escape, to 
the back of a camel — ^my maid, Bell, having been 
subjected to similar treatment — and then we rushed 
through the night wind with a speed as unequalled 
as that of the tempest itself. Surely never was 
any means of transport so heavenly, so like wings. 
But for the terrors that possessed me, and for my 
being half suffocated, I should have enjoyed the 
exercise. I must say, however, that when we got 
out of hearing of anything but the long melan- 
choly cry of the owl, which sounded inexpressibly 
dreary as we flew over the sand, my captor removed 
the muslin from my face — ^perhaps to give me 
air, perhaps to gaze on the almost inanimate features 
which reposed on his manly breast. At length 
we reached the tents, and a crowd of obsequious 
women were eager to minister to our necessities ; 
but our night had been disturbed, and we were 
glad to seek rest on the carpets and mattings they 
had provided for our comfort. The following 
morning Bell and I were treated to an embrocation 
of fragrant oils, with which we were covered, and 
our skins were tempted to imbibe by a gentle 
friction ; after which we were placed over an earthen 
furnace of the most delicious spices for several 
hours, every aperture of escape for the perfume 
being excluded, and as a soft perspiration, the result 
of the warmth and the friction, is the result, the 
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open pores of* the skm receive the essence of the 
delicious compound. I feel convinced, my dear 
aunt, that had any of our court beauties the oppor- 
tunity of adopting such a divine way of scenting 
themselves, and of making their skin as soft as 
down to the touch, they would never ^^gain consent 
to the application of water to the surface of their 
bodies, which, in comparison with oil, must be exceed- 
ingly detrimental to its brilliancy and softness. 
When this was over we were allowed to recline 
again on our beds, for the fumes of the burnt 
spices and attar of roses affected the head with 
a delicious sensation of drowsiness. After some 
hours of repose our toilette was again recommenced 
by the plaiting of our hair, and the tinging of our 
eyelids with kohl or henna. I must say the effect 
on me is most bewitching. My eyes, which you 
know, my dear aunt, are by no means the worst 
part of my face, receive from this application the 
most astonishing •brilliancy and languishment of 
expression. I confess that poor Bell looks a beast ; 
but after I have made my appearance at court 
on my return, I expect the fashion will be univer- 
sally adopted by the queen and the princesses. 
And now, my dear aunt, I must confide to you 
what you must consider a8 most strictly confidential. 
[' I know she will order her carriage and go off at 
once to mention it to fifty folks under promise of 
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secrecy/] The abduction of which I was a victim 
was carried out by the orders of the Sultan of 
the Sublime Porte. He had heard of my beauty, 
my rank, my wealth — though that to his Majesty 
could have been no inducement — and he determined 
to place me on the throne as his legal and sole 
consort. You may imagine, my dear aunt, the grand 
political effects which such a match would have had 
on the countries of Europe. Succours from Turkey 
are depended on for carrying out even the present 
campaign successfully. And you may guess, had 
I been on the throne of the Ottoman Empire 
['query, is the throne an ottoman? I must find 
this out'], how promptly would the Turks have 
moved to the assistance of their allies ! My dear 
uncle, in his anxiety that I should return to his 
protection — sailors are so dogmatical and wrong- 
headed— of course very well meant — you know all 
my imcle's blundering ways are — offered so heavy 
a bribe to the sheik who had been commissioned 
to carry me off, that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and thus betrayed his master's interests, de- 
priving me of a brilliant future. 

" Great excitement prevails here as to the result 
of the contest. Alas! I ought to be glad that 
my Edgar was saved the anxiety he would have 
felt during the day I spent in the Arab tents, as 
we were compelled to leave him ill at Marmorice 
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Bay. A vessel, wMcli has ^ince joined the fleet, 
brought us intelligence that the dear fellow has 
quite recovered his looks; but had he felt strong, 
I am convinced he would have joined us here. 
To tell the truth, he was dreadfully jealous of Sir 
John Moore, and there was a little tiff between 
us, which will have to be made up. Sir John, poor 
man ! is deeply attached — ^but you know, my dear 
aunt, one cannot marry every one ! And the wife 
of Sir John Moore would have a sorry time of it 
whilst he was fighting away in different quarters 
of the world. He is divinely handsome, so is Sir 
Sidney Smith. Really, two such charming fellows 
are rarely to be met. They do say that her Royal 
Highness — ^but I will not write scandal. My letter 
has run to an unconscionable length ; but I know it 
will be welcomed by you with your usual kind 
indulgence. 

" Believe me to be, my dear aunt, 

" Your dutiful and affectionate niece, 

" Barbara Westeura.'' 

"Like a jewel in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman 
without discretion," had been Lord Meith's mental 
comment as he gave over the weapons and paid 
over the gold for his niece's ransom. " I don't 
know what has happened to her, but she has come 
back as ugly as sin, and not so agreeable." The 
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truth was that the honest old sailor missed the rouge, 
and pearl-powder, and lamp-black, without knowing 
what was wrong. It would have shocked him 
inexpressibly had he known that his niece had 
habitually hoisted false colours^ as he would have 
termed it, and seeing she was not in her usual good 
looks, he begged the surgeon to call on her and 
recommend some blue pills and a cup of calomel 
tea to aid her digestion every morning. The 
surgeon, a man of some tact and delicacy, carried 
out the suggestion after his own fashion, and, 
consequently, without offending the lady. 

The ocular demonstration made by Aza, and of 
her pursuit by the French dragoons, dispelled the 
illusion of the late defence. An accurate examina- 
tion of this flat ground was immediately commenced, 
and on this point, Perth, having passed over it, 
gave valuable information with his usual clearness 
and precision. ' 

On the 20th of March Sir Ralph came to the tent 
of Sir John Moore, and confided to him the diffi- 
culties that depressed his ardent spirit. Ifotwith- 
standing the sacrifices which had attended their 
progress, only fourteen miles of sandy beach had 
been won, whilst the army was reduced in numbers, 
and was obliged to halt till provisions and warlike 
apparatus were brought up from the camp ; for,* 
since liady Barbara had been carried off, either the 
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other tribes of Arabs had been fearful of coming 
in lest they should suflFer for the sins of their 
brethren, or, what was more likely, an army of 
fifteen thousand men had, like the locusts, eaten 
up all the provisions in the neighbourhood, at all 
times scantily supplied, even for the wants of the 
wandering Arabs who scoured the arid surface of 
the sands. Amongst other distresses, fuel was 
required, and could hardly be obtained to dress 
the food which the soldiers managed to obtain, and 
which now chiefly came from the ships. No relief 
in the way of troops came from Turkey, in whose 
behalf ostensibly they were fighting. No troops 
had arrived from India, and the intelligence of the 
paucity of the French in Egypt, which had decided 
the British Cabinet, had now been ascertained to 
be fallacious. 

The lamp suspended from the top of the tent 
fell on the faces of the two warriors, both in accord 
in feeling, for Sir Ralph had the energy and 
determination of youth, whilst in the beautiful 
countenance of the younger man, the well-formed 
brow and compressed lip, with the slight projection 
of the lower one, the firmly-cut chin and lower 

• 

jaw, betokened prudence and resolution. Both saw 
the difficulties of the situation. Both were prepared 
to grapple with them, and they agreed that so soon 
as the heavy cannon could be got up, and the 
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intrencliing tools collected, they would pusli 
forward the artillery, and form the troops under 
such cover as they could find, and at daylight 
advance to the attack on both the enemy's flanks. 
Both regretted the risk and probable destruction 
of a fine army, but they felt as a rider compelled 
to leap his horse over a yawning gulf, from the 
conviction that the ground crumbling under his 
feet would precipitate him into its depth but for 
active exertion. 

The plan would have been carried out but for 
the fortunate arrogance of the French general, 
Menou. Arriving with a reinforcement from Cairo 
to Alexandria, he reproached his generals for 
suffering the British forces to exist so long in 
Egypt, where he commanded. Then, with the 
blindness as to consequences which was considered 
by the ancients as an infliction of madness, he 
determined to leave the fortified heights, and de- 
scending to the plain, drive the enemy who escaped 
with life from the weapons of the French to a 
more inglorious death in the bosom of Lake 
Maadie. 

Sir Ralph was so well pleased with the news of 
the French plans that he could scarcely credit they 
would be carried out, so exactly would they fulfil 
his wishes. During the whole time the British 
army had been encamped the utmost vigilance had 
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been exercised, and troops were put under arms 
at three o'clock every morning, so that further pre- 
cautions against surprises were deemed unnecessary. 
The British were encamped in two lines about 
four miles from Alexandria. The right wing, 
formed of the reserve, was most advanced, and a 
small redoubt was thrown up in front ; behind 
were the ruins of the ancient Necropolis, towards the 
sea. Troops were posted in both, and the remainder, 
consisting of the reserve, were placed on the left 
of these. The centre and the left wing of the 
army were in some degree re-fiised. being Echeloned 
obliquely towards the extremity of Lake Maadie, 
where lay some gunboats to protect that flank. 
The space from the lake to the sea was thus 
occupied, being about a mile and a half in extent. 
Menou, observing the forward position of the British 
right wing, resolved to attack that and the centre 
with his greatest force, and make a false attack 
on the left wing. After defeating and turning the 
right wing, the whole French army was to rush 
on and drive the British into Lake Maadie. 



CHAPTER LIY. 

*' From lips like those what accents fisul to move P " 

Pops. 

Amidst these warlike preparations, and when glory, 
and honour, and power were to be contendecj for, 
there was love, and joy, and peace by the margin 
of the subterraneous lake. Perth was always ready 
to exercise Ms functions of interpreter during the 
day, but when evening came, and nothing more 
was to be learnt or translated, he carried what 
fuel he could pick up in the mimosa groves to 
replenish Aza's fire. To her also he brought what 
food he could purchase, and with his Arab maiden 
by his side, he felt the pure joy of loving a creature 
more precious to him than his own life. 

Perth's early training had given an unconscious 
colouring to his opinions. He did not trouble 
himself about abstract questions, but he had been 
taught the doctrines of Him who has said, "I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life.*' Perth's 
love for his Arab girl did not blind him to the 
benighted state of her mind. The dearer she 
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became to him, the greater became his anxiety 
that she should be his companion in eternity as 
well as in the present life. 

The blazing fire revealed the forms of the youth 
and the maiden seated near enough to its light to 
enable Perth to read from a small volume, open on 
his knees, the words of eternal life. Koeyla reclined 
at a little distance on some dried grass, selecting 
lazily, with a deliberation which proved that she 
had had enough, the most tempting amongst the 
mimosa leaves from the bundles that Perth had 
gathered and brought into the cavern. Aza listened, 
with the respect due to an intellect of which the 
cultivation so far surpassed her own, to a creed 
which taught that a greater than Mohammed had 
existed on earth, and looked down from heaven 
now to those who truly believe on Him, and 
take up their cross and follow Him. The creed 
is easily learnt when it is taught by loving lips, 
and a voice the tones of which can touch the 
heart. 

Aza learnt that as a Christian, and only as a 
Christian, she could become the wife of the man 
whom she loved with the passionate devotion of 
an Eastern girl, yet with the modesty of an Arab 
maiden, whose purity is, amongst their many at- 
tractions, the greatest. The idea of avowing before 
men that she had cast aside the belief of her fore- 
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fathers was a source of grief to her. She had 
rather have been united to Perth by the simple 
ceremonies of the Arab faith, where consent between 
the parties, and the slaughter of a lamb, are con- 
sidered binding ; but Perth's idea was to take 
Aza on board the admiral's ship, and have the 
marriage performed by the chaplain with the due 
rites of the Protestant Church. 

Except in this manner she could not be his 
wife, he told her, and insisted on the necessity of 
avowing openly the belief in the divinity of Christ 
above all other creeds, for He said, "He who 
ifi ashamed of me in this world, of him will I 
also be ashamed when I come to my everlasting 
kingdom." 

Perth spoke with enthusiasm of the martyrs 
who had avowed their religion in prison, in tor- 
tures, and on the burning pyre. Men, women, and 
helpless children had thus given testimony to the 
truth of the words spoken by Jesus. Aza listened, 
and caught from his lips some of the fire which 
had animated the ancestors of the Scottish youth 
in their contentions with those who differed from 
them in faith, and of the determination with which 
they suffered persecution. Many difficulties arose 
which Perse, as she called him, could not solve. Were 
the French idolaters, that the English were trying 
to exterminate them? Perth avoided the question 
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as well as li6 could, and tried to picture to Aza 
the home to which he would take her in his own 
country. He discoursed on the happy days they 
should spend, and told her of the fruits of the 
Spirit of God and of Christ, and that they were 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance. He explained 
each of these virtues in succession, and tried to 
get Aza to pronounce their names in sequence. 

" Love, joy, peace,*' said Aza after him. 

Suddenly Perth started. 

*'What is that?" said he in Arabic, yet not 
earing for the answer. 

" It is the voice of the Most High God speaking 
in the clouds of heaven," replied the girl. 

"Thunder!" cried Perth. "No, not thunder. 
Ha! it is — it is — yes — they are at it; the game 
has begun ! " 

He started to his feet, and stooping as Aza clung 
to him, kissed her hurriedly on the brow. Where 
were now the teachings of love, joy, peace? The 
wild animal instinct for slaughter was all awake 
in the boy's breast. He had no duties to fulfil 
in the field, no post to take, no regiment from 
which a comrade would miss his support ; but he 
burned to join in the strife, in the slaughter — to 
take his risk like a man of being slain — to have 
the pleasure of slaying. Love, religion, future 
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domesticity, were nothing to him now. The learn- 
ing he had worshipped when younger was some- 
thing too worthless to be thought of compared 
with the brace of pistols he was hurriedly reloading, 
and the Brown Bess he snatched up from the 
side of the cavern where he had laid it. 

" Stay here, Aza ; you will be safe here. Wait till 
I return, my darling. I shall return. If not, my 
child, you have your ring and your horse. Alas ! 
I have not half done my duty ; but remember, Aza, 
that God, who dwells in heaven, will look down 
on and protect those who worship in spirit and in 
truth." And Perth rushed away, happily imcon- 
scious how much his practice contradicted the words 
and the essence of his precepts. 




CHAPTER LV. 

" The glorious colours the dawn had not spread^ 
O'er the field which stern slaughter had tinted too red. 
All was dark save each flash from the cannon's hoarse sounds 
When the brave Abercrombie received his death wound.** 

Dabk as death was the morning of the 21st of 
March, 1801 ; yet the ranks were well formed, and 
the troops stood for half an hour in battle order. 
This time their array was to prove more than a 
mere parade. Suddenly the clear ringing shot 
of a carbine broke the sflence of the desert sands. 
It was immediately followed by the boom of cannon 
thrice in succession. The men held their breath 
in eager suspense. All again was still. It was 
these sounds that had awakened Perth from his 
dream of love and conversion. When he neared 
the camp he heard the rattle of a volley of musketry. 
The attack had begun, and every heart beat high 
with mingled hope and doubt. 

Perth saw General Moore galloping towards the 
left front of the army in the direction of the firing, 
his white plume gleaming through the darkness 
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He was hurrying to ascertain the cause of the 
firing, as officer of the day, and from the style 
of the firing suspected it to be a false alarm. His 
horse had hardly carried him back to his own 
brigade when a wild and broken shout from the 
plain below told him of the approach of the enemy 
on that side, and a steady volley of musketry 
pouring in, showed that the battle had begun in 
good earnest. 

General Moore's brigade, with the reserve, held the 
right of the English position, which was protected on 
the right by the sea. Drawn up on the crest of some 
low hills which stood in advance of the centre and 
left of the army, Moore had sought further to 
strengthen his position by throwing up a small re- 
doubt open in its rear. This work was, however, 
protected by a second line of parapets roughly formed 
in the ruins of an old Roman palace, which stood 
about thirty yards behind and to the right hand of 
the redoubt. 

The 28th Regiment manned the redoubt, while 
the 58th Regiment lined the old ruined palace 
which had been constructed and beautified to sig- 
nalise the triumphs of Caesar over Antony, but had. 
now become a crumbling ruin and a sanctuary 
for the owls and the bats, which signified their 
indignation in angry circles at the clamour which 
had awakened them from their repose. Intrenched 
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in this welcome defence, the brave soldiers of 
the 58th awaited in silence the approach of the 
enemy. 

The enemy's fire told but little amongst the gal- 
lant men, for the darkness prevented their taking 
aim. French drums were beating the charge. 
" Mes enfants, en avant ! '* came on the night wind 
in repeated shouts. 

On a hill to the left of the 28th Regiment, but 
separated by a valley which ran up between them 
and the ruins, stood the Guards, and near them the 
left wing of the 42nd Highlanders, while the right 
wing drew up in rear of the redoubt ; and the 23rd, 
with the flank companies of the 40th, took post in 
rear of the ruins as a support to the 58th Eegi-- 
ment. 

Not a gleam of light had yet illumined the 
horizon, and the air was rendered yet darker from 
the smoke of the firing. At an arm's length nothing 
could be seen. Under cover of the gloom, a column 
of French infantry, called the Invincibles, passed 
silently through the hollow between the Guards and 
the right wing of the 42nd ; then, wheeling sud- 
denly, they took this wing in rear, and pushed on 
to the redoubt. The 42nd were divided in two 
parallel lines, and between these the French had 
unwittingly placed themselves. 

General Moore (whose horse, having been shot 
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In the face, had become unmanageable, and had 
been led off the field by Perth, who had followed 
the light of the general's plume), now running to 
the right wing of the 42nd, ordered them to face 
to the right-about, and charge the luckless Invin- 
cibles with fixed bayonets. The left wing, which 
the French regiment had passed, crossing the valley, 
rushed fiercely on them. Confounded by this double 
attack, they dashed at the ruins, and, in spite of 
a murderous fire, gained an entrance. Then began 
a hand-to-hand fight with bayonet and butt-end, 
the Highlanders cutting down those in the rear who 
could not gain the shelter of the ruins. 

Perth was a kind-hearted youth, but he was 
afflicted by an ardent desire to bear his part in 
the afeay. He had taken the general's wounded 
horse to the tent, and left an orderly bathing his 
face; then he returned to the Egyptian palace. 
It had been a courtly place once ; and in the court- 
yard there was a ruined fountain. A nymph held 
above her head a water-lily, from which once a jet 
of silver water had sprung up, to fall like a veil 
around her delicately-moulded figure. Now the 
water had ceased to ascend, but it still flowed round 
the base on which she rested, and the marble edge 
of the basin was even yet unbroken, and retained 
the clear element free from pollution. As the court 
was surrounded by four high walls, and stood in 
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a large area, the combatants had not occupied it 
.hitherto, as they did a few minutes later, when, 
rushing for shelter to the deserted rooms, they de- 
fended them from those who sought to slay with 
that simple lust of blood, which those who desire 
to win a battle turn to their own account. 

Perhaps Scribonia and the infant and yet inno- 
cent Julia had loitered by the side of that cool 
fountain, and, looking over the distant ocean, had 
wondered when the emperor would return and 
take them to the luxuries of Alexandria. Far other 
scenes were now enacted in that ruined palace. There 
were no soft voices of childhood, no loving murmurs 
of women. There was the battle-cry, the shout, the 
thrust, the death-moan, the entreaty for mercy 
going on in those deserted chambers. When Perth 
arrived, a party of the 42nd had pursued the In- 
vincibles into one of the rooms into which they had 
forced an entrance, killing those already in posses- 
sion. Now with fixed bayonets they disputed access 
to the British soldiers. Perth found a place on the 
side of the attacking party. He was distinctly 
visible in his white trousers and striped shirt, and 
with his glazed hat. Though but a volunteer, no 
one could have fought more bravely than Perth 
Preston on that fatal morning. 

It was not yet full daylight, and the fearful 
actors in these scenes of death seemed indistinct 
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as phantoms in the grey twilight of a dream. One 
young man appeared to be the solitary living occu- 
pant in the chamber amongst a heap of dead fallen 
around him of friends and foes. The assailants pressed 
towards him with fixed bayonets ; but they advanced 
but one at a time, for the entrance to the room was 
made only by the breach occasioned on one side by 
a cannon-ball in the wall, and the youth, protected 
by a bulwark of bodies yet warm, picked them oflp as 
they came on with his muskets, which, so soon 
as one was fired, another loaded was supplied to 
him by some creature enveloped in a military 
cloak, crouched at his feet. There was a stem 
look of determination to sell his life dearly, and 
a feeling of triumph in his success hitherto, which 
made his face as bright as if hope still lived in 
his breast. Perth pressed forward, preceded by 
a 42nd soldier, who fell on his face, with the 
contents of the Frenchman's charge in his body. 
Before the musket could be taken from the heap 
at the feet of the Gallic youth, Perth fired his 
pistol, and the bullet lodged in the upper part 
of the Frenchman's chest. Perth heard a savage 
cry as the young man reeled and fell, and then 
was seized with a sudden horror of his deed, and 
followed the rush of his countrymen to the melee^ 
taking care to reload his pistols, notwithstanding 
his dismay at the result of his individual shot. 
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DayHght was now breaking. Two hundred men, 
all that were left of the Invincibles, threw down 
their arms, and were granted quarter ; but the 
struggle in the ruins had much weakened the 42nd, 
the^ Frenchmen having, like the youth brought 
down by Perth's pistol, sold their lives dearly. 
Fresh troops of French infantry hurried up to 
revenge the loss of their comrades. General Moore 
received a shot in his leg, of which he took small 
account at the time. Sir Ralph observed that the 
42nd and part of the 28th, pursuing the Frencli, 
had got into confusion, and been attacked sud- 
denly by cavalry. " My brave Highlanders, re- 
member your fathers ! " cried Sir Ralph ; and 
with a shout the men brought their muskets to 
the level, fired, and rushing forward, attacked 
with their bayonets. Before they could regain 
their order, the French horsemen passed through 
their ranks. The men, though broken, were un- 
dismayed; each individual fought fearlessly. 

Perth, hearing the voice of the general encourag- 
ing his men, kept as near to his old friend the 
charger as he could, and as no swift movement 
was just then necessary, Perth contrived to keep 
near the general. The French horsemen were at 
length driven back, and, on wheeling round, they 
found themselves floundering in a number of small 
holes made in the sand, in which the soldiers had 
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kept their camp-kettles. Thus entrapped and ex- 
posed to the fire of the redoubt, men and horses 
thickly strewed the ground ; but French infantry 
pressed on to their support, and then a fresh 
squadron of horse bore in. The dead left no inch 
of earth uncovered ; in many places they lay 
in heaps. Almost to a man fell the brave 
42nd! 

Cheering his men, and endeavouring to restore 
order by his voice and presence, Abercrombie sat 
conspicuous on his charger, without a single oflScer 
or horseman of the British force near him. Seeing 
this, two French dragoons rode at him, and, seizing 
his bridle-rein, attempted to lead him off, crying 
" Surrender ! '' "I will not surrender ! *' shouted 
the veteran, cutting the arm of one so that he let 
go his hold. A desperate lunge at his breast was 
made by the other trooper, which luckily passed 
under his arm, and as the Frenchman was about 
to repeat it, a pistol-shot in the side, discharged 
close to his body, made him reel from his saddle, 
and fall to the ground. Perth was the fortunate 
saviour of the general's life and freedom. Sir Balph 
looked down from his horse on the light curly head 
of the youth, who was quietly reloading, much 
as a giant might regard Tom Thumb. "Well 
done, boy ! You here again ? '^ and he used the 
only phrase of Arabic with which he was acquainted. 
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of whicli the sight of Perth reminded him — "El 
hambd el Illah I " (" Thank God ! '') 

In the centre the battle was also severe. The 
left wing was exposed to a distant cannonade. 
Finding every attack repulsed, the French brought 
all their force to bear upon the point where the 
left of the centre joined the right wing ; yet not 
once could they penetrate the firm and compact 
line opposed to them. When ammimition failed 
and the last cartridge was spent, with calm and 
unflinching courage the French soldiers presented 
their rows of serried bayonets, which glittered no 
longer, because they were sullied by the blood of 
their foes. 

Letters were afterwards found from Menou on 
the body of a French general officer, by which it 
appeared that the whole disposable French force 
in Egypt had been concentrated for this attack. 
Their force had nimibered from twelve thousand to 
fourteen thousand. Menou, as well as his army, 
had been confident of success. The smoke and 
the dust, added to the heat of the morning sun — 
for it was now more than seven o'clock a.m. — made 
Perth crave for the cool waters of the ruined foun- 
tain, and he left the scene of battle for a moment, 
intending to drink of the fresh waters and to re- 
turn. As he went towards the high walls which 
had been erected for the sake of coolness, he had 
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to pass by the room where he had shot the young 
Frenchman who had slain so many of Perth's 
countrymen. He remembered it with a pang of 
xmaccountable pity. He knew not wherefore his 
heart should have felt so softened towards the 
French youth, that he should regret the death- 
wound he had given him, when he rejoiced over 
the one inflicted on the dragoon. Perhaps it 
arose from the fact that the hero of the palace 
chamber was like Perth, beardless, and similarity 
of age begat sympathy in the breast of the English 
youth. He stopped as he drew near to listen if 
• he were dead, and heard a gaspiug voice seem- 
ingly in conversation with another creature, who 
appeared struggling to repress an agony of 
pity almost too overwhelming to admit of ex- 
pression. 

" Why are we here ? " said the dying boy, put- 
ting up his hand to feel if it were indeed his 
mother's face that looked on his last half-hour of 
suflPeriQg "I am suffocating. Why is it so hot 
here ? Is it time to gather the mulberry leaves ? 
Yes; I see the sunshine on the wall. Why are 
these people all asleep here ? " 

He believed that he was in his home in the 
South of France, before the conscription had dragged 
him from its fertile soil to fight on the barren sands 
of Egypt. 
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" No, my son ; 'tis a fete day. No reason to 
arouse yourself yet." 

" Oh ! I thirst. Water ! water ! water ! " he 
reiterated. ** Mother ! bring water from the spring 
outside our cottage.'' 

"Alas ! '* cried the poor mother, who had accom- 
panied the army as a camp follower to watch over 
her only son, " the stream has dried up ; the sum- 
mer heats are so great, my son. I know not where 
to get water.*' 

"Who are these men who sleep in our bed- 
chamber ? " 

" They are friends, my son." 

"I know not these uniforms," he said, with a 
puzzled look in his sinking eyeballs. 

Perth dashed away to the fountain, and returned 
with his hat full of water. 

"May God reward you, my child!" cried the poor 
mother. "You are not one of these cruel soldiers 
who have killed us. Sailors are good — are kind." 

She took a tin cup from her pocket, and filling 
it with the water, held it to the dying man's lips. 

"Go, go! Our men will come back and kill 
thee," gulped the dying man, pointing to the aper- 
ture, that Perth might escape. 

"Madame," said Perth, "let me try to carry 
your son on my back to the fountain close by, and 
I will tear my shirt to stanch his wound." 
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The mother shook her head. She had seen the 
dying too often to doubt how soon her son would 
* be taken from her. He, however, pined for the 
freshness and the change of place. The smell of 
blood made him faint. " 'Tis the shambles I " he 
cried. 

Perth lifted his shoulders gently, and at the same 
time supported the boy's head on his arm; the 
mother took his legs, and on they carried him, 
through the broken doorway, to the edge of the 
fountain, where the tall, rank grass was yet green 
from the unwonted irrigation, and waved pleasantly 
over the floor of white marble, as it sprang between 
the interstices of the pavement. 

'Tis better here,'' the wounded boy gasped. 

Mother," he cried, striving to place his arms 
round her neck, with a look of infinite love in his 
changing countenance ; " mother ! we fought well ! 
Hark ! " he cried, as the French cannon boomed 
in the distance, " they are at it again. I must go ;" 
and he strove to rise, and fell back, choked by the 
blood which poured from his lips. 

" Thanks to the Virgin ! " cried the mother, as 
the French bugles sounded a retreat, " he did not 
live to hear thatJ* 

Perth could stay no longer. He cast a look 
of pity as the poor mother flung herself on the 
body of her son, kissing the half-open eyes, and 
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washing the blood from his discoloured lips; but 
lie could do nothing more, and he longed to see 
the retreat of the enemy. 

When Perth returned to the field he caught one 
of the horses belonging to a French dragoon oflScer, 
and coming on Sir Sidney Smith, who was dis- 
mounted, he oflPered it to him. 

" One good turn deserves another," said the 
warrior, taking it, good-temperedly ; " you shall 
have it again if I don't get killed, nor the horse." 

"You have broken your sword, Sir Sidney," 
said Sir Ralph, coming up. " Here is one which I 
snatched from the dragoon who wished to make 
it acquainted with my ribs." 

" Boy ! " he cried to Perth, " take my horse, 
and, if I don't ask for it again, keep it. I shall 
not ride again to-day." 

Perth observed now that he dismounted with 
pain, and that blood trickled down his thigh ; but 
the general walked with so firm and assured a 
step that he conjectured that the wound must neces- 
sarily be slight. He remained standing on an 
elevated spot, whence he could command the whole 
of the field, and continued giving orders to his 
officers as they arrived, till the whole retreat of 
the French was concluded, and the victory assured. 
Not till then did he yield to the agony that craved 
for utterance, and lie down on a sand-bank close 
to the battery. 
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Here lie was quickly surrounded by his officers. 
At a distance stood his soldiers, down whose rugged 
cheeks tears were flowing. When he was placed 
on a litter to be conveyed on board the flag-ship, 
blessings on him and prayers for his recovery were 
uttered by the whole army. Among these the most 
fervent were murmured by Perth, who admired the 
veteran warrior with the enthusiasm of youth, who 
would admit no defect in the creature of his idolatry, 
and who loved the man whose life he had hoped to save, 
and had no doubt preserved for a few hours. Whether 
the bullet had struck the general before or after the 
encounter with the dragoons was never known. 

Sir Ralph was probably aware that the wound 
was mortal, and spent his last hours in legislating 
for the welfare of his army, as he had made it his 
constant practice in health. In an interview with 
General Hutchinson, whom he recognised as his 
successor, he begged he would forward a recom- 
mendation to Government that Mr. Perth Preston, 
for his invaluable services as interpreter to his 
Majesty's fleet and army, should receive a pension 
for life of three hundred pounds a year; and he 
strongly advised Lord Hutchinson to retain him 
as interpreter to the close of the campaign, a situa- 
tion which, from his learning and probity, he was 
unequalled in filling satisfactorily. He desired that 
the horse he had ridden should be allowed to remain 
in the possession of this young man. 
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When Perth was summoned to the presence of 
Lord Hutchinson and heard the kindly intentions 
of his patron, the tears flowed from his eyes, and 
he could not articulate his thanks. He would 
gladly have gone without the future benefits pro- 
mised to have prolonged a life so valuable. It was 
not, however, till six days after the battle of 
Aboukir that Perth received the intelligence we 
have now mentioned. 

After the French had retired, on the 21st, Perth 
was busied in assisting to transport the wounded 
to tents, and in burying the dead. The first duty 
of this kind to which his conscience or inclination 
prompted him was the burial of the young French- 
man whom he had shot. The little glimpse of 
domestic life in France which his delirium had re- 
vealed, touched the heart of Perth with pity for 
the mother and her desolated home. Should she 
return thither, Perth, thinking with satisfaction 
of his hidden store of gold, determined that she 
should not want for anything that his means 
could provide. He went early towards the foun- 
tain, stepping softly as he drew near it. The 
dead man lay in the same position in which Perth 
had last seen him, and there was also the woman, 
motionless seemingly, lying with her head pil- 
lowed on the breast of her son. Perth went up 
to her, and took her hand, which fell heavily from 
his touch. He lifted her head, and found that a 
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bullet had crashed througli her forehead, so that 
her death must have been instantaneous: whether 
this had been th^ result of accident or design Perth 
did not know, but he could not regret the cessation 
of her sujffering. No going back now to her dreary 
home, made too lonely for endurance by her boy's 
absence. The young ally themselves to fresh sources 
of anxiety or joy, or both ; but to the mother who 
loses the child of her age there is nothing left to 
hope for or to fear in this world, and life is an aim- 
less dream. 

Perth bribed a fatigue party to come and remove 
the marble pavement, and bury the mother and 
son in the same grave. When the men had re- 
ceived a handsome gratuity and had departed, 
Perth took out his Prayer-book and read part of 
the buriaL service over the pair. Probably they 
might have pardoned the Protestant ceremony, 
had they been aware of it, in deference to the 
good intentions of the young heretic. 

Perth found horses were far cheaper now, from 
the number of riderless animals secured after the 
defeat of the French cavalry. It is true that all 
the animals not immediately captured made their 
way back to the French lines, but still some dozens 
were added to the British camp. Perth retained 
the one which had been ridden by the general, 
and sold to Sir Sidney Smith that which he had 
lent to him on the field of battle. 
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" I shall [have a horse now as well as Aza," he 
said proudly to himself as he rode that night to 
the cavern. He found her watching at its mouth. 
It was too dark to distinguish anything; and 
hearing the horse's hoofs instead of Perth's step, 
she did not speak till he dismounted. " Perse ! " 
" Aza ! " were the words interchanged, and Perth 
begged her to stand aside whilst he brought his 
horse within the cavern. Less docile than the 
Arab, the animal rebelled against the rocky de- 
clivity, and had to be coaxed by some mimosa 
leaves. When they got within the illumination of 
the fire-light, Perth made Aza observe the beauties 
of his new possession, which the girl did with 
a silent reservation in her own mind as to the 
superior value of her own animal. Then Perth 
kissed her tenderly, and asked her for something 
to eat, which having obtained, he could be content 
to sit quietly and listen to Aza's attempt to master 
the difficulties of the English pronunciation in 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance. Perth kissed 
her again for the well-repeated lesson, and then, 
with her eyes beaming more brightly from thought 
of the pleasure she was going to give her lover, 
she bared her rounded, slender arm, and showed 
him where, between the shoulder and the elbow, 
she had made the indelible form of a cross. Perth 
pressed his lips to the blue markings, that she 
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might be satisfied with his approval ; but his heart 
sank within him at the sight. He knew that 
were it seen by any of her own tribes, or any 
Turk, she might be seized and put to death for 
her apostacy from the Mohammedan faith. Then, 
again, Perth was sufficiently Protestant to be a 
little shocked at the symbol thus used. *Twas 
strange, he thought, that she should hare strayed 
into a Catholic indication of her religion : the 
fact being that in Perth's Prayer-book there was a 
picture of Christ extended on the cross ; and as 
Aza could not convey the whole of the representa- 
tion to her delicate skin, she had taken the out- 
line. 

Perth clasped his future wife to his breast, trying 
to defy augury by his present happiness. She was 
too shrewd not to perceive that some trouble 
existed in his mind, and interrogated Perth as 
to its cauBe. 

" Aza, dost thou know that thy tribe will hold 
thee accursed if they discover that thou art a 
Christian ? " 

" Will they reach me here ? '' said the girl, 
drawing the arm of the youth around her, as if 
no harm could accrue to her when protected by 
him. " ShaU I not be thy wife P " 

" Yes, thou shalt be my wife — ^my little Christian 
wife.'* 




CHAPTER LVI. 

** Let the trumpets' sound, 
Let the joke go round. 
Let the rites abound 
On the Eastern ground ; 
Let the cymbals bang 
With a merry, merry clang, 
To the joys of the next campaign,'* 

'^ Who is that coming alongside ? '' said Lord 
Meith one morning after this conversation. 

" 'Tis the interpreter, my lord/' 

" Ah ! he wants to remind me, by coming on 
board, of that money which is due to him. Well, 
let him come into my cabin.'' 

Perthj^ who was quite satisfied that the two 
thousand pounds would be forthcoming whenever 
he required them, and who was by no means anxious 
for their immediate possession, as they were safer in 
England than in the cavern depository, was rather 
taken aback when he was desired to go into the 
admiral's cabin, and was greeted by Lord Meith 
with the interrogation — 

" Well, young man, what do you want on. board 
my ship P '* 
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Perth blushed, and looked down. He would not 
have minded so much had not Lady Bab, by no 
means abashed at the recollections she must excite 
in Perth's mind of the ridiculous circumstances of 
her rescue from the Arabs, stood in the room, which 
she had just entered, and stared most unceremoniously 
at the youth. 

"If you please, my lord," said he at length, "I 
came on board to ask a favour of the chap- 
lain." 

" The chaplain ! What the devil ! Have you 
seen a ghost and want him to lay it ? " 

•* No, my lord. I am not afraid of ghosts " 

but he hesitated, thinking of his creepy horror 
on the desert sands where he had first seen 
Aza. He thought, too — for thought, those quick 
glances of the mind, swifter than lightning, re- 
minded him of the graves by the marble fountain — 
and he believed that the chaplain would be a man 
endowed with miraculous power, who could lay the 
ghosts of his regretful conscience. "I want the 
chaplain to do me a favour, if your lordship will 
permit. T want him to marry me " 

" What ! to Bell P " screamed the lady. 

"To my niece's maid?" roared the admiral, 
thinking of the only Englishwoman unmarried in 
the British camp. 

Bell, who was listening in the little sleeping-room 
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which led from the admirars cabin, with the door 
ajar, now put her face partly into the room, and 
simpered. She had not seen much of Perth since 
the walk they had had together, and hoped possibly 
that he might have thought over the little tender- 
nesses she had bestowed on him then, and when 
he had assisted the sailors to carry her over the 
heavy sands — a circumstance she had afterwards 
assured her mistress "which it made her ready to 
sink into the earth at the bare recollection of it,'' and 
that nothing but the knowledge that her mistress had 
had to undergo a similar mode of travelling could 
prevent her expiring that very minute with shame. 

"No; 'tis not Mrs. Bell," said Perth; and, 
looking up, he saw the eyes of this angry Here 
gleaming on him through the half-open door, 
when she heard her name pronounced as being 
the non-recipient of the golden apple given by 
this young Paris. Then, going on in desperation, 
he said — " 'Tis a young Arab girl whom I love, 
and mean to marry." 

"Why, boy, you can't marry an Arab. Why, 
she is a Turk — I mean a Mohammedan. Don't 
you know the Psalms of David ? — ' From Turk and 
Pope defend us. Lord ! '" said the old sailor reve- 
rentially, who probably imagined that Sternhold 
and Hopkins were as much inspired as the biblical 
writers. 
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" She is not a Turk, my lord," said Pertt ; 
"she is a true Christian — converted by myself," 
he added, with a little of the spiritual pride derived 
from his father. 

" Well, I suppose 'tis all right ; the chaplain 
shall marry you when you like to bring her on 
board. And I say, Bab, won't you give the girl 
a rig out, that she may look like a Christian, as 
Mr. Preston says she is one? lam sure," added 
the old sailor with a spice of malice, " they rigged 
you out queerly enough, but they did their best, 
poor benighted creatures ; and it seems to me your 
eyes have been blacker than sloes ever since with 
the ebony tinting round them." 

Now Lady Barbara was very anxious to know 
how to concoct and apply the kohl to the eyelids. 
She had not been able to explain that she wanted 
to bring some away with her from the Arab tents, 
and she would williiigly have given several suits 
of clothes, which she could replace so soon as she 
returned to England, to have a little conversation 
on the subject of henna with the future Mrs. 
Preston; so she said, most graciously, that Bell 
should select a suit for the young Arab lady at 
once. 

Perth suggested how much greater would be 
the value of the gift to him, should her ladyship 
exercise her taste in the selection ; and Lady Bab 
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settled the matter at once by desiring Bell to bring 
in several of her dresses for inspection. It was 
fulfilling a secret desire in the mind of the Essex 
youth, for he had not been able to endure the idea 
of marrying his beautiful Arab girl in any but a 
European dress ; and the playful proposition made by 
the admiral was received bv him with such evident 
gratitude. that the good-natured sailor was glad he 
had suggested it. He remained in the cabin, whilst 
Bell, her face pale with fury, brought her arms 
laden with linen and dresses, by the orders of her 
mistress, to be selected from. It was too bad to 
lose both the chance of the husband and of the 
clothes at the same moment. Indeed, but for the 
presence of that arbitrary old sailor, she would 
have tried to bully Lady Bab into the belief that she 
had no right to give away dresses and linen which 
would, in due time, have come to her in the light 
of perquisites. 

The admiral, however, was imperative. 

" Let's see that affair," he said, pointing to a white 
worked muslin. " Don't screw, my lady ! do it well 
whilst you are about it." 

" Fncle ! really you don't know the value of 
that lace ! " 

" D the lace ! I'll give you some more 

lace." 

"Could not the lace come off? " suggested Perth 
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in a low voice ; " we do not wisli to have anything 
costly.*' 

"Of course you don't, young man," said Bell 
pertly. 

Lady Barbara did not choose to be interfered 
with in the presence of her uncle, and she put 
aside the dress for Aza without defrauding it of 
the trimming. Her uncle looked at her with 
satisfaction, and thought that her heart was, as he 
declared, in the right place, notwithstanding her 
overweening vanity and egotism. The selection of 
the rest of the articles was soon accomplished, and 
Lady Barbara, instead of a bonnet, gave Perth a 
veil to cover the head of the bride. 

** I have no orange wreath to give her," she said, 
with a look of downcast consciousness, " not yet 
having had occasion to purchase one for myself. 
Had we been near Marmorice Bay we might have 
had the real flowers in plenty, but there are nothing 
but African marigolds in this barren place." 

" You shall bring her to be married to-morrow," 
said the admiral ; " and. Bell ! Here, Bell ! come 
here ! " for she had retired in disgust after the 
insult offered to her by the rejection of her opinion 
about the lace. "I'll please her now," he said, 
in a confidential voice, to Lady Barbara. " Bell ! 
you shall be bridesmaid ! " 

"Indeed, my lord, I must decline being brides- 
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maid/' said the waiting- woman. " I really — am — 
not — fit for being bridesmaid — to such folks/' she 
added in a low voice. 

But the admiral, only hearing the former part 
of the assertion, exclaimed, " Well, madam, I have 
often suspected what you say to be correct ; but, 
hang it ! you are the only woman I ever met who 
was barefaced enough to own it ! I admire your 
candour and sincerity ! " he added scoffingly, in 
high dudgeon. 

" Uncle," said Lady Bab, with her head on one 
side, " if you do not object, I should like to be 
bridesmaid, to do honour to this worthy young man, 
to whom we are under such obligations.'' She added 
to herself, " I shall look lovely, and all the officers 
will be present. I wish Sir John would come." 

Lord Meith approved of the proposition. It 
would be a popular thing to do there. No one need 
know it at home. The service would be read 
quietly in his cabin; some biscuits and a glass of 
wine, to drink the health of the bride, and the 
happy couple would go on shore again. - 

So Bell, in addition to her many vexations, had 
to prepare a dress for her mistress ; no easy matter, 
when there was washing to be done with paucity of 
water, and muslin to be starched and ironed, when 
the starch was composed of ill-prepared potatoes, and 
the rocking of the vessel made the ironing a work 
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of difficulty as to the material, and danger as to 
the fingers and toes. The effect was so indifferent, 
when completed, that Lady Barbara preferred a 
white silk dress, trimmed with blue velvet, though 
it looked heavy, she thought, in so sultry a climate. 
She was rather disturbed at having to say all she 
required to communicate to Aza through Perth, 
and determined to see her alone for a few minutes, 
in the hope of getting her to understand what she 
required by signs. 

"How old is the future Mrs. Preston ?'* she 
said to Perth sweetly. " As old as I am ? " 

Perth was greatly puzzled to know what answer 
to make, so he only bowed. 

"Tell me," she continued with playful per- 
tinacity ; " or perhaps she is too old for you to 
like to confess the truth as to her age." 

"Aza is thirteen and two months," Perth re- 
plied. 

He left the vessel after some private conversation 
with Lord Meith as to the two thousand pounds 
he was to receive, that had included the ransom 
paid to the Arabs, the money part of which Perth 
had advanced out of his own store. The arms, &c., 
had been supplied from the Government stores. The 
admiral had been so very thoughtful of Perth's 
interest and convenience in this matter, that the 
young man was emboldened to ask the favour that 
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Lord Meith would transfer the money he had 
accumulated to some safe security in England. 
Though not given to saving money himself, the 
admiral admired the virtue in others, and promised 
to take charge of the bag of gold if Perth would 
bring it with him on the following day. 

Sir Ralph had seemed to rally during the night 
of the 24th of March ; and, on the morning of the 
25th, the idea of the wedding on board the admiral's 
ship, combined with the good news of the wounded 
general, put every one in good-himiour. 

Perth thought his Aza looked more beautiful 
than ever in the dress of an English lady ; but 
there was one drawback to his satisfaction — she 
could not get on Lady Barbara's slippers. Aza's 
feet had spread to their natural width, never having 
undergone the educational pressure from birth 
which, whilst we laugh at the Chinese for doing 
to their children, we invariably practise ourselves. 
Let any one look at the beautiful shape of an in- 
fant's foot, and the same foot when grown to 
maturity, and he will see what destruction to 
perfection of form has been wrought by the shoe- 
maker, whose idea of fine shape is a narrow paral- 
lelogram. Perth had not forgotten the slender 
foot of Rose EUiot, and he was mortified, in spite 
of his love for Aza, that sh6 did not possess the 
defect that had arisen from civilisation. Luckily, 
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the dress was long, and with a flowing train. Aza 
wore a pair of her ladyship's silk stockings, and 
some slippers like those worn hy Greek women. 
Her small head was covered hy hraids of black 
hair, and her appearance was delicate and refined. 
Nothing could induce her to lay aside the pendent 
ornaments of mother-of-pearl, over which Perth 
flung the lace veil which Lady Barbara had given 
her. Aza had insisted on placing some scarlet 
poppies amongst the braids, after the custom of her 
countrywomen ; and though out of place according 
to Perth's ideas of propriety of colour, she looked 
so beautiful that he would not interfere in the 
arrangement. 

Lady Barbara had expected that the Arab bride 
would be coarse-featured and blubber-lipped, and 
that she should shine out in marvellous brightness 
of beauty by comparison ; but when Perth led Aza 
into the cabin, .and removed the cloak in which 
he had till that moment enveloped her, the spec- 
tators regarded the Arabian maiden with admiration 
and surprise. She had no nervousness, nor any 
false shame. She had understood from Perth that 
she was going to acknowledge before witnesses that 
she loved him better than any one else in the world, 
and that she woidd never love any other man. This 
seemed to her exceedingly simple, and she was less 
disturbed than Perth, who was in the presence of 
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his countrymen, who might be regarding his choice 
with wonder, if not with disapprobation. 

Perth had taught her to make the proper re- 
sponses, and her imperfect pronunciation and child- 
ish voice seemed to the masculine portion of those 
assembled to be very charming. When the chap- 
lain said the words, so tender and hope-inspiring 
to those who truly love, "Those whom God hath 
joined let no man put asunder," Perth passed his 
arm round her with a look of anxious tenderness that 
had as much of fear as of hope in its expression. 

As far as Lady Bab was concerned, the ceremony 
had been a failure, for no one had seemed to observe 
her ; all eyes were turned on the youthful bride- 
groom and his bride. 

The men pronounced him to be a clever young 
fellow; always in luck's way. Some people were 
lucky. 'Twas strange there was nt)t a single fellow 
in the camp that possessed the gift of tongues in 
the wonderful manner in which this youth could 
converse. Nothing came amiss to him ; — Coptic, 
Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Hebrew. He seemed in- 
spired. No wonder he had won the love of that 
Arabian girl. No doubt he could woo her in her 
own dialect. A pretty penny he must have made 
out of this campaign ! And the observation was 
correct. Perth, scarcely yet twenty-one, had 
realised a handsome fortune. 

VOL. III. H 
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Lady Barbara, when the service was concluded, 
led Aza into the cabin which was the bedroom of 
her ladyship, and by signs explained what she 
wanted. The lady seized on the unfortunate Bell, 
and pointed out where the ill-used and disappointed 
waiting- woman had tried vainly to wash away the 
marks of the kohl, and having only partially suc- 
ceeded, had given her countenance the mottled 
appearance of Windsor soap. 

Aza, when she had heard, ran to the door and 
called ." Perse ! " And when that devoted bride- 
groom had rushed to the presence of his newly- 
made wife, Aza explained rapidly what Lady Bar- 
bara required ; and Perth understood, and promised 
that he would supply her ladyship with a quantity 
of the material, and give her also the receipt for 
making and applying it. 

Perth was now anxious to leave the ship, but 
some cakes and wine were handed round, and Aza 
could take a cake and eat it without any impro- 
priety, and without making her husband tremble 
for any infringement of European refinements. He 
had not yet had time to convince her that knives 
and forks were anything but useless and incon- 
venient articles. She did not fancy the appearance 
of the wine, and declined to taste it till she remem- 
bered that it might be considered a breach of Frank 
politeness to refuse, so she touched her lips with the 
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fluid, and passed the glass to Perth, who followed 
her example, and then set the glass down. His 
early training had made him averse to drinking 
wine or spirits. 

He thanked the admiral for his kindness in per- 
mitting and in witnessing his espousals, and Lady 
Barbara for her generosity ; presented a fee to the 
chaplain, which he accepted, and gave immediately 
to the bride, who returned it directly to Perth. 
This created some merriment, and the young man 
was complimented on having obtained an obedient 
and devoted wife. 

They were both glad to be set on shore and 
return to their cavern, which they delayed to do 
till nightfall, lest they should be observed. The 
nights now were moonless and very obscure, yet 
both Perth and Aza contrived to secure a large 
bundle of mimosa branches for their respective 
horses before they sought the shelter of the welcome 
cave. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

" When gathering storms around I view, 
And days are dark, and Mends are few, 
To thee I turn." 



lb Sir Edgar South, 

Marmorice Bay, 

" My dear Edgar, 

"I was distressed to hear that you were 
prevented by ill-health from accompanying the fleet 
to Aboukir Bay. The inconveniences, and perhaps 
danger, to which you may be subjected, left alone 
in a strange country, and suffering from ill-health, 
affect me very sensibly ; for I have so few friends 
in the world, that I cannot bear to contemplate the 
possibility of losing one so true as yourself. In 
truth, my dear Edgar, I want a friend very much. 
I feel almost desperate sometimes at the gloom 
which oppresses me, and which I am too weak to 
enlighten. You know our home; you know my 
father's indolence, and disinclination to look diffi- 
culties in the face — and serious difficulties surround 
us — serious, and it seems insuperable. You are 
aware of the lawsuit which threatens to deprive us 
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of the Holmes, and with that of the rest of the 
land. If we lose the suit we shall lose everything. 
I have learnt this from Mr. East, who, despairing 
to get any answer from my dear father, whose indis- 
position to attend to business seems to increase daily, 
came down to see us, and in a long conversation 
with me before papa was up, entreated me to look 
carefully through his papers, which he would not 
take the trouble to do himself, and see if the miss- 
ing title-deed could not be found. 

^'My father succeeded his uncle, who never 
married, but had a natural son by his housekeeper. 
This woman fully expected that, as the property was 
not entailed, her child would be declared heir on 
the death of my uncle. The youth was headstrong, 
however, and spoilt, and chose to enter the army. 
His regiment was ordered to the West Indies, and 
my uncle, who had been exasperated by the extrava- 
gances of which the youth was guilty, would not 
pay for his exchanging into another. He meant to do 
so after the boy had been punished for his excesses, 
he declared ; but those very excesses, aided by the 
unhealthy climate, terminated his life after a few 
days' residence at Jamaica. When his mother 
heard of his death she cursed his father with the 
bitterness of an untamed nature, and declared that 
whosoever might be his heir, he should not long 
possess the property. When my father succeeded, 
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the title-deeds of the estates were missing. It was 
of little consequence, so long as the loss was not 
known ; but, somehow, an enemy discovered it — 
perhaps by some injudicious effort made to inquire 
about the missing papers — and another claimant has 
appeared, who has been pushing on his efforts to 
obtain the estates with all the yirulence of malice, 
and all the power which wealth can bring to bear 
by purchased talent. The housekeeper, who might 
have been bribed to tell us anything she knew, if 
her hate had not survived her love of money, is 
dead. She left the neighbourhood immediately, 
and Mr. East had some difficulty in tracing even 
that fact. 

" I have ransacked every cabinet, desk, and cup- 
board where the missing papers might have been 
placed; but in vain. My father is silent and dispirited, 
and seems only aroused from his apathy, if apathy 
it be, by the presence of Miss Bruce, who spreads 
her influence over him as scum settled on a stagnant 
pool — an influence which is most destructive to my 
happiness, as it deprives me of the pleasure I am 
entitled to from my filial love — that of ministering 
to his comfort. She cannot believe, I fancy, that 
matters are so disastrous as they reaUy are ; at 
any event, she must have a certain position as Mrs. 
Elliot, and 'tis for that which she is trying ; and 
nothing but the certainty that she would have to 
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sacrifice the rest of her youth to a penniless old 
man, and an invalid, will induce her to relax her 
efforts. 

" I am very selfish, my dear Edgar, to tell you all 
these sad complaints; but I have no one else to 
whom I can unburden my mind. The prospect 
out of doors is not inviting. Spring is come, but 
it brings no- new hope with its fresh brightness. 
You will be sorry to hear that the lovely girl whom 
you rescued from death is advancing slowly, but 
surely, to His silent kingdom. Her father is broken- 
hearted at -her state. I found him begging some 
early cress from Luke, to see if he could tempt her 
to eat. I asked if she would like to see me if I 
called, and as she did not forbid it, I went on the 
following morning. She seemed troubled and dis- 
turbed at my visit at first, but soon subsided into 
her usual placid sweetness, and begged me so 
humbly, yet so earnestly, to return, that I have spent 
an hour with her daily. 

" ' Oh that she might live ! ' I say to myself, with 
the unreasoning eagerness one feels to save the 
creatures we watch over. The valley of the shadow 
of death is so terrible, that it would seem that none 
but warriors, or men made brave by supremacy of 
intellect, should be compelled to pass through it ; 
not tender childhood and timid women. 

" 'Tis difficult for those who converse with the 
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dying to find subjects to interest them, if they are 
aware of their state. We looked yesterday out on 
a small willow tree, which her brother Perth had 
planted in her little garden. * I had thought I 
should live to see it grow over the pond,' she said. 
* The leaves are growing nicely ; willows are always 
late to bud, and late to remain,' she added thought- 
fully ; and I saw she was thinking that she should not 
again see the little branches denuded of their slender 
leaves. I wish we could obtain any intelligence of 
her brother Perth. They have not heard a syllable 
of him since he left the Holmes on the day of the 
fete. Old Mr. Preston is too proud to admit that he 
pines for news of his son ; but Leah thinks that it 
is the case, and her conviction that she shall not 
long be near her father makes her doubly anxious 
for her brother's return. 

" I am obliged to be careful not to fatigue the 
poor invalid, for when, by way of amusing her a 
day or two since, I mentioned your approaching 
marriage with Lady Barbara Westeura, of which 
your guardian, Mr. East, informed me, she fainted, 
and we had much difficulty in getting her to her bed. 
The reference, no doubt, to persons connected with 
her on that dreadful night — perhaps the thought, 
also, that the life you rescued was destined to be 
of so short a duration — was too agitating for her 
failing strength. 
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" I did not intend to have recurred again to the 
subject, but when I saw her next day she led to it 
herself, and begged me to tell her all I had heard. 
It was not much ; but I concealed nothing — for there 
was nothing to conceal — and when she had heard all, 
she said that when I wrote to you I was to send 
you the blessing of a dying woman, and her hopes 
that your future life might be happy, and longer 
than hers would be. 

"I wish, my dear Edgar, I could give you a 
more cheerful letter; but all around me seems of 
a cold grey tint. Let me hear from you, if you 
ever receive this. It will be a comfort to think 
that I have one friend left in the world who will 
sympathise with me. 

'^ Ever your sincere and affectionate cousin, 

"Rose Elliot.'' 



OHAPTEE LTIIl. 

" I'd be a butterfly, bom in a bower, 

Where roaes aad lilies and eglantine meet, 
Hoaming for ever from flower to flower, 
And kissing all things that are pretty and sweet." 

Leah Preston was left to die by her careless 
lover — cruel, not in intention, but by want of 
tbougbt. The sportsman wings a partridge or a 
pheasant, which falls, and, running into the closest 
covert, bears its secret agony as it may— pines ■ for 
days and weeks, till nature sinks under the per- 
petual suflering. What cares the gay young gentle- 
man, who goes on to make fresh shots and wound 
more birds, so long as he is amused ? 

When Sir Edgar had made Leah love him, he 
understood little of the struggles in her mind 
. early inculcations of right conduct, filial 
jptiuu for hiir fatbev, and on overwhelming sttach- 
I io Iiiuisi'ir. The tiJiul afFection and the early 
i went t'i>r nothing in his mind. Of coarse, 
I htul CttTvd for him ob she ought (not), she 
t nothing a Bacrifioe which would 
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enable her to unite her fate to his. What were the 
opinion of her little world, the reproaches of her 
own conscience, the sorrow and shame which would 
have embittered the days of her father, to the 
pleasure her lover would have enjoyed in her 
society? It was nothing but intense egotism, he 
determined in his own mind. She was supremely 
lovely, but a very narrow-minded girl. He had 
done the best thing — left her to be happy her 
own way. Probably she would marry Dick Crozier 
or Harry Galway, or some such lout, and settle down 
into a fat, motherly woman, serving out pounds 
of dips, or selling single ones at a penny farthing 
each to the little children of the village. As for 
his making any sacrifices, by marrying a girl of 
inferior rank, he owed it to his order not to do so. 
Fancy that psalm-singing, puritanical father of hers 
coming to stay with him, and asking for a blessing 
on every cup of tea brewed in the house ! It was 
not to be thought of ! 

Thus he had reasoned as he drove away from the 
Holmes on the night when he had waited in vain 
for Leah's footsteps over the garden walk which 
led to the turnpike road, where he sat in his travel- 
ling carriage with the full conviction, for the first 
five minutes, that she would come — trembling, cer- 
tainly — weeping, perhaps ; but she would be sure to 
come, and he would kiss away her tears, and soothe 
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her apprehensions, and promise pecuniary comforts 
to her father. His heart was beating with anxiety 
to clasp her to his breast, and hold her so that she 
could never escape, as a child crushes a bird or a 
kitten in its fondness. 

When he did not hear her he thought, " Women 
are so tiresome with their infernal little packages and 
bandboxes. I dare say she is encumbered by them ; 
I must go and help her." When he got to the 
garden and saw no signs of her approach, he felt 
sick with apprehension and disappointment, and 
flung the pebbles against the window which Leah 
had heard, and which it nearly broke her heart to 
refuse to answer ; but she had conquered her erring 
intention to fly with her lover, and he believed, 
consequently, that her love for him was worthless 
and unreal. Had she fled with him she would have 
sacrificed honour, fame, and filial afiection. Had 
he married her, people would have said once or 
twice that he had married beneath him, but Leah 
was so refined in appearance, and so ladylike in 
manners, that no one who knew not her parentage 
would have guessed at the supposed degradation. 

The vessel that contained the mail-bag which 
conveyed Rose's letter was delayed some time by 
contrary winds ; and the appeal for sympathy which 
Rose had put forth had no chance for some weeks 
of eliciting a response. When Sir Edgar received 
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it he was in the ardour of the pursuit of a fresh 
mistress : a Greek lady had attracted him. He 
saw elevation of soul in her nose straight from the 
forehead, passion in her long dark eyes, and sin- 
cerity in the fulness of her rather animal mouth. 
He had observed her partly concealed behind the 
roses which half smothered her window, but had not 
as yet obtained an interview. He was living in hope 
of obtaining one, and whilst he lingered Rose's letter 
arrived. Now, had it reached him when he had 
become a little weary of his conquest, he would have 
obeyed the calls of friendship and pity at once. 
Really it was very sad for poor Rose — a very nice 
girl she was ! Perhaps he might marry her some 
day. And Leah — what about Leah ? Why, surely 
he needed not to trouble himself on that score. 
She had never cared for him, or she would have 
accompanied him abroad. He had sent his servant 
with a costly bracelet to the house of the Greek 
lady, and was expecting some kind of recognition 
of his gift. 

He had engaged a French valet to attend him 
who knew something of modern Greek, which Sir 
Edgar tried to turn to account in having his pas- 
sionate expressions of devotion written in that 
language to the lady. Sir Edgar was uninformed of 
the fact that his new enslaver was entirely ignorant 
of any character in Greek, and that English would 
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have been as intelligible when written as her own 
language. 

Engrossed by this new desire, the appeal to his 
better feelings from England came to him like 
sounds to the ears of an absent man, or to one 
partially deaf. The sounds are heard, but the mind 
does not arrange them into sequence or give them 
their proper signification. Sometimes, after the 
lapse of a period longer or shorter in duration, 
they take their due power and meaning to the 
mind; and happy are those to whom the intelli- 
gence they convey comes not too late for action or 
reparation of some unkindness, little or great. 

An appeal made only even by the eye, and dis- 
regarded, may haunt one for years, till the re- 
morseful agony drives us to desperate occupation, 
either mental or bodily, to escape the terrible 
memory of that look: how much more a written 
supplication ! 

Sir Edgar was like the deaf or absent man. The 
words came, but he did not give them their full 
significance. The life was very pleasant to him 
that he led at Marmorice. There was just enough 
of the unusual in his existence to give to it the 
charm of romance, and not enough to interfere with 
his comfort. There had not been a shadow of truth 
in the plea of ill-health which he had put forth as a 
reason for not accompanying the fleet to Aboukir 
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Bay : not that Sir Edgar was a coward — he had 
proved his defiance of danger and death, when the 
inducement had been sufficiently great, during the 
fire at the Holmes ; but why should he expose him- 
self to the inconveniences which he must suffer in 
the face of an enemy ? Then the heat 1 Fancy the 
burning sensation reflected from those arid sand- 
hills ! How it would embrown the bridge of his nose 
and inflame his poor eyes ! He had heard that it 
produced ophthalmia. Besides, it was not his duty to 
go thither. He should get no honour and glory by 
the loss of his complexion, and the possible depriva- 
tion of a leg or an arm, or — good heavens 1 — of an 
eye. Fancy going through the world with an un- 
manageable wooden leg which has to be carried with 
a jaunty swing from the hip-bone ; or a gigantic 
fish-hook instead of a hand ; or, worst of all, a black 
patch, carrying a mysterious horror under it, in the 
place of an eye ! 

No ; palm trees, scrubby mimosas, African mari- 
golds^ and dry sands might be all very well in their 
way, and young Arab women might be very beau- 
tiful, but he preferred orange and citron groves, 
pomegranates, grapes, and melons ; the latter giving 
a golden glory to the earth and a rich fragrance to 
the air. And then the Greek women ! What coidd 
equal them in perfection of form and of colouring ? 
How refreshing was their queenly indolence of 
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manner after Lady Bab's restless, bird-like move- 
ments and insatiate craving for admiration ! She 
craved for praise ; the Greeks for passion. Sir 
Edgar loved to lie on the soft turf and gaze on the 
quiet ripple of the sea in the sheltered bay, and on 
the graceful mosques standing out clear against the 
blue atmosphere ; and sometimes he gave an indo- 
lent wonder as to who had built and who destroyed 
the ruined castle which occupied the distant heights. 
Then he meditated on the half-seen charms of 
the Greek beauty, and wondered if the costly 
bracelet he had sent woidd win him favour in her 
eyes. 

The child, when the toy for which he has been 
crying has been given, will throw it aside, and cry 
because the possession of that which he coveted 
brought only disappointment. The child of riper 
age, if his mind be ill-regulated, does not cry, but 
swear. 

Sir Edgar found that his tranquil Greek, who 
cared for nothing but smoking her chibouk through 
rose-water, and looking at the reflection of her 
beautiful person in the fountain near which she 
reposed, was exceedingly wearisome: so would 
any woman have been to an idle man who ex- 
pected to be amused. Sir Edgar, from his wealth, 
had imposed on him the hardest task that can 
accrue to a human intellect — the necessity of amus- 
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ing himself^ with the conviction that no occupation, 
not even that most irksome one, was compnlsa- 
tory. 

The power of changing begets the wish for, and 
the habit of, doing so. Sir Edgar, married to his 
Greek love, would have resigned himself to her 
inanity, and have sought amusement elsewhere, 
treating the latter with complaisant kindness and 
sufficient tenderness when brought into contact with 
his wife ; but, having no legal tie, he left her, and 
felt perfectly justified in doing so, as he discovered 
that she received with more than equal warmth the 
lover of her own nation. 

About this time the remembrance of Rose Elliot's 
letter became importunate. He saw it thrust care- 
lessly into the drawer of his dressing-table, and had 
taken it out to wipe his razor upon it as he shaved. 
Glean upper lips and smooth chins were the fashion 
in those days ; much depended on it in this instance, 
for otherwise Sir Edgar would not have opened 
the thickly-written sheet, and read it deliberately 
at intervals, as he brought the soap-laded steel to 
deposit its darkened burden on Rose's delicate 
caligraphy. 

" Very sad indeed I I ought to return to England. 
Poor girl ! fainted when she heard of my approach- 
ing marriage with Bab. Oh, Leah ! why did you 
behave so shabbily to meP It is quite absurd to 
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«uppose that she ' is ill on my account. It is im- 
possible ! " 

He said this aloud to impress it on his conviction ; 
so loudly, indeed, that the valet appeared to know 
if his master wanted anything, and was dismissed 
by the Englishmen's shibboleth. He was irritated 
by the interruption, and by the train of thought 
which had preceded it. 

" Good heavens ! if that girl were to die would it 
make me uncomfortable P I think — I fear it woidd 
haunt me to the end of my life. Supposing I 
should return to England and say, ^ Live for my 
sake,' as Charles II. did to his queen, she would 
take me at my word, and then I should be bound to 
marry her, or it would make matters worse. I do 
not want to marry any one ; but, hang it I I'm of 
age, and some horrid woman will be sure to catch 
me and marry me against my will so soon as I set 
my foot on British ground." He laughed at the 
idea that he should be nabbed as certainly as a 
prisoner for debt, unless his susceptibility expanded 
itself only on the Continent, where his desirability 
as a good match was less known. "I have dis- 
tanced Lady Bab for the present, though she will 
certainly overtake me again if she cannot catch Sir 
John Moore. I wonder why she preferred him to 
me P " and he looked at the reflection of his hand- 
^some person in the glass. His eyes fell from that 
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pleasant subject of contemplation to the dressing- 
table below it, where lay the letter, and " fainted, 
and had to be carried to bed," stood out as if the 
letters were illuminated. " I'll go home ; at least, 
I'll go to England, and to the Holmes. Rose will 
be glad to see me ; I may be of some comfort to her, 
and I shall hear of Leah. Oh, hang it ! 'tis useless 
to try to deceive myself. I will see Leah ; I will ask 
her to live for my sake. I will do all I can to save 
her life, and if I succeed, I will fall down and thank 
God for having saved me from a great crime and a 
. lifelong regret." 



CHAPTER LIX. 

" O Love ! what is it in this world of ours 

Which makeslit^atal to be loved ? Ah ! why 
With cypress branehes hast thou wreathed thy bowfiM, 
And made thy best interpreter a sighP" 

We must now return to Perth, whom we left re- 
joicing in the possession of his child-wife. His 
occupation of interpreter allowed him slight leisure 
for love in idleness, for the successes of the British 
army had had their usual result. Multitudes of 
Arabs, who, like a flock of wild birds, had kept aloof 
from the antagonists when the result was doubtful, 
now came to testify their admiration of British 
valour, and their detestation of the French, whose 
cruelty and rapacity they held in abhorrence. 

The fresh provisions, fruit, and vegetables they 
brought into the camp were a great comfort to the 
weary and parched soldiers and sailors, but Perth 
was constantly employed in interpreting between 
the buyers and sellers. 

By-and-by the Turkish fleet, anchoring in the 
bay, brought six thousand Turks on the scene, with 
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whom business had to be transacted, in which Perth 
was again the organ of communication. 

General Hutchinson determined to detach Colonel 

■ 

Spencer to attack Rosetta, on the western bank of 
the Nile, with twelve hundred English and four 
thousand of the lately-landed Turks. 

The colonel requested that Perth should accom« 
pany him. He could not speak Turkish or Arabic, 
neither could any of his officers or men. How 
could he possibly command Turkish officers, who 
could not understand a word he uttered P The argu- 
ment was unanswerable, and Mr. Preston was 
ordered to accompany the detachment. 

This was the first grief of Perth's married life — 
a grief and a perplexity. He could not make up his 
mind whether Aza would be safer in her cavern 
home or by his side. Could she always have accom- 
panied him wherever he went, he would have decided 
at once to take her with him ; but it was neither 
desirable to bring so beautiful a creature into the 
presence of a large camp of unprincipled men, nor 
always possible to make his wife a party to military 
discussions between the magnates of both the English 
and the Turkish armies. 

Aza saw, when she met her husband at the 
opening of the cavern, that his eyes were troubled ; 
she waited, slave-like, till her master should tell 
what weighed on his mind ; and in the tenderness 
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of her greeting, with her kisses showered over hid 
brow and eyelids, Perth half forgot his perplexity, 
and she nearly had persuaded herself that her 
anxiety had been groundless. She had waited and 
watched for him twelve weary hours, and it was 
hard not to have the enjoyment she had antici- 
pated in his company untroubled by suspicions of 
evil. She slept at length with her head pillowed 
on her husband's breast, but awoke suddenly, for 
her quick ear had been aroused by the sound of a 
sigh. She started up. 

" My Perse ! what grieveth thee ? Why is thy 
countenance troubled, and why has sleep deserted 
thy eyelids?" 

Then Perth told her his trouble. He felt he 
could bear it better if she were aware of it. He 
explained to her that either way they must be 
separated ; that she might remain concealed in 
their cavern with Koeyla whilst he was absent at 
Rosetta, or she might accompany him. He could 
not have her always in his company, should he take 
her to Rosetta. It was a choice of evils. He 
had thought of asking the permission of Lady 
Barbara to place her in the admiral's vessel. To 
this Aza demurred: they would not take Koeyla, 
and Koeyla must not be abandoned to careless or 
cruel hands. Perth was half inclined to smile at 
the importance Aza attached to her mare, but he 
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had seen too much of Arabs to wonder at it, or to 
object to the exhibition of Aza's devotion to the 
animal. The plans to be adopted were discussed 
for some time during the night, and they both slept 
at length, weary with conjectures, and not having 
come to any definite resolution. 

Aza desired to accompany her husband, and he 
thought the safest policy was to leave her behind. 
The more she argued the greater became his 
determination to have his own way, till, weary of 
the contention, she flung her arms round his neck, 
and wept and entreated, and the young man gave 
way, as men have ever done since Adam deposed 
his better judgment to the wishes of Eve. 

The only suit of European clothes possessed by 
Aza was that which had been given her by Lady 
Barbara, and which was evidently unfitted for 
travelling in the fashion which was compulsatory 
on Aza. Perth would gladly, if he could, have 
purchased a side-saddle and a sufficient wardrobe 
of European clothes for Aza. Had Alexandria 
fallen into the possession of the English, these 
might easily have been procured from the Fr^ch 
ladies resident within the waUs, but now it was 
impossible. There were difficulties also in the way 
of Aza's simulation of a European. As a great 
traveller has stated recently, not all the various 
idioms of diflerent Eastern dialects are so diffi- 
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cnit to acquire as the indescribable moyements 
which belong to that lithe race, and the absence 
of which would have led to immediate detection. 
So it was next to impossible for Aza to become in 
so short a time a European in manner as well as 
in faith. Perth hesitated whether to dress her as 
an Arab youth, but the necessity it imposed that 
part of the face should be visible under such a 
habit made him abandon the idea, and risk her 
travelling as an Arab woman. To Aza it was a 
matter of indifference ; so long as she was by the 
side of her husband she felt that she must be safe. 
She had the same blind idolatry of her husband, and 
the same confidence in his power, which a dog feels 
towards its master. 



CHAPTER LX. 

I 

" Moments there are, and this was one, 
Snatch'd like a minute's gleam of son 

Amid the black simoon's eclipse ; 
Or like those verdant spots that bloom 

Around the crater's burning lips, 
Sweetening the very edge of doom." 

The journey was performed prosperously, and 
Aza, riding her Arab by the side of Perth, who 
kept near Colonel Spencer, to be within hail should 
that officer require any orders to be conveyed to 
the commander of the Turkish army, was unmolested 
by any of the English force. It was known that 
the young interpreter had married an Arab girl, 
who had abjured the errors of the Mohammedan 
fidth and become a Christian, but they knew nothing 
of the bride but the splendour of her eyes, for 
though concealment of the female face is not com- 
pulsory amongst the Bedouin Arabs, Perth chose 
that it should be adopted on the present occa- 
sion. 

At the approach of the English and Turkish 
forces the French evacuated Rosetta, which Colonel 
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Spencer took possession of. Here Perth secured 
a house, with a good stable for Koeyla, and had the 
satisfaction of placing Aza in safety, and in the 
midst of the luxuries of civilisation, for the inter- 
preter to the forces was permitted to make an early 
choice, and found a habitation which had been the 
residence of a French colonel and his wife, who 
had accompanied her husband in the hasty retreat 
of the troops. 

Here Perth found an ample wardrobe for his wife, 
of which, coming to him by the fortune of war, 
he took quiet possession, and had the pleasure of 
seeing his beautiful bride look more lovely in the 
refinements of a civilised European dress. 

For some days the happiness of the youthful pair 
was unalloyed. Perth left his wife " occasionally to 
attend to the commands of Colonel Spencer, and 
soften disputes, which were sure to arise between 
branches of an army differing so materially in 
numbers, internal government, and religion. In 
the exercise of his office as interpreter, he was so 
unfortunate as to excite the rancour of one of the 
Turkish officers — a circumstance which made no 
impression on that high-minded young man, who 
did and said what he could conscientiously, and 
left the result in the hands of Providence. Ifc was 
a great source of happiness, when the meetings 
between the British and Turkish commanders were 
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over for the day, to return and try to perfect 
tbe work of conversion on his young wife. 

Aza beKeved unhesitatingly all that he taught 
her. Her credence could not have been more 
perfect, had an angel descended from heaven to 
assert the facts which Perth inculcated. His love 
for her made him look beyond the present state, and 
gave him hope that in a future existence he should 
meet her again by the still watery of paradise. 
Thus he was eager to prove to her that the faith 
in which she had been brought up was a false one, 
that Mohammed was an impostor, and Christ the 
Son of God — that the Almighty accepted no 
broken offering : the service of His temple must 
be complete and open. There was no chaplain with 
the army, and Perth read prayers in the house 
he called his own. He had hired a soldier's wife 
to attend on Aza, who was her only companion in 
his absence. As Aza could not speak more than 
half a dozen words of English, conversation was 
difficult, but a creature of her own sex Perth 
thought would be some comfort, consequently he 
obtained the best available under the circumstances. 
Here Perth was compelled to leave Aza. He did so 
unwillingly, but he dared not take her to the face 
of the enemy, and Colonel Spencer advanced with 
a thousand British troops, leaving two hundred of 
his own army and a thousand Turks to garrison 
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Erosetta. The Frencli retreated, skirmiahlng, but 
there was the chance of their rallying and engaging 
the pursuing force at any moment. He lingered 
longer than he ought to have done to clasp hia 
weeping wife to his breast again and again. The 
soldier's wife wiped her own eyes with her apron. 
"Ahl shure Pat didn't take on so when he left 
me last ; but then I've been married to Pat 
twelve years and five months, and that made a 
difierence — all the difference in the world, no 
doubt." 

Perth entreated her with intense eagerness to 
watch over her mistress, and promised her a present 
of ten golden guineas if her lady gave a good 
account of her on his return. Judy promised faith- 
fully, and meant to perform her duty. Then Perth 
mounted the charger he had received from Sir 
Ralph, and tore himself away from his tranquil home. 

After Judy had provided Aza with every 
delicacy which she could or could not fancy to 
eat, and had left her mistress with her graceful 
head bent over the picture of the Crucifixion in 
Perth's Prayer-book, Judy sought the compa- 
nionship of a soldier's wife of her own nation, 
t^ whom she wished to exalt herself by describing 
the liberality of her master in the present time, and 
the promise of the ten golden guineas in the future. 

"Small pay, too," said her envious neighbour, 
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" for waiting on one that is no better than a blacky — 
one that don't believe in the Virgin Mary, nor 
the Bible, nor what the praist tell her neither. 
She is what is called a muscle woman, but why I 
oan't tell, only that she lives on them low kind 
of fish, and don't eat praties like a Christian." 

"And if she does live on fish, which she does 
not,'' replied the illogical Judy, "isn't it 'cause 
she is such a good Christian that she fasts every 
day instead of Wednesdays and Fridays P And as 
for being a blacky, why, barring the burnt over the 
bridge of her nose, she is a deal whiter than you are, 
with all your talk, and her breast and shoulders are 
as fair as those of any lady in England, and there 
is the holy cross pricked in blue on her pretty little 
arm, and that shows she is a true Catholic — to say 
nothing that I left her worshipping the picture 

of Christ upon the cross when I came out of the 

» 

house. You might be glad to have such a master 
and missus as I've got." 

"Ah, well! if you come to that, the Turks 
ain't such bad paymasters when you happen to 
please them, though they wash a deal too much 
for my fancy." 

" Dirty dogs ! " interpolated Judy. 

" How dirty ? " said Mrs. O'Rourke in rising 
wrath. " How can they be dirty when they wash 
five times a day ? " 
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" Not dirty 1 " shrieked Judy. " Why do they 
wash if they don't know they want it? Why, 
you make them out bom idiots I And do you 
mean to say, mum, that you consider yourself a 
tit-bit for a Turk P I'm ashamed of you, that has 
a real Tipperary boy for a husband, and no 
mistake." 

"I didix't say no such thing, and you are no 
better than — than — a sultana yourself." 

Mrs. O'Rourke could think of no better word of 
abuse at the moment. Judy understood that an 
insult was intended, and rushing at her, slapped 
her face, with — " I'll sultana you I You good-for- 
nothing worn-out camp-kettle I and so you go after 
them nasty Turks P I'm ashamed that ould Ireland 
should have the disgrace of ye — that I am! A 
Turk indeed ! " 

Mrs. O'Rourke fled under the sting of this vitu- 
peration, and, in her rage, sought the 'presence of 
her Moslem master. He was smoking and medi- 
tating on a recent mortification. He had desired 
to remain at Hosetta, and as the troops he com- 
manded were finer men, and were better horsed 
than the rest of the Turkish army. Colonel Spencer 
had especially singled him out to accompany the 
pursuing party. The reason why his troops were 
better accoutred and better mounted than the rest 
arose from the fact that he had married the sister 
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of the capltan pasha. The interest which had 
given him one advantage shielded him from the 
consequences of his pusillanimity, and he was 
allowed to taste what he considered would have 
been the sweets of luxurious repose, when the 
accompanying mortification had turned it to bitter- 
ness. Some words uttered in contempt and in- 
dignation by Colonel Spencer when Perth translated 
the shuffling excuses, the smile he saw on the features 
of the youth in repeating his words, and the scorn 
visible on the faces of the rest of the British officers, 
made him loathe his inglorious ease, whilst he 
hated Perth for the quiet smile, and believed that 
he had accompanied the translation of what he had 
said by some satirical observation of his own. 



CHAPTER LXL 

" The impatient greyhound, slippM from far, 
Bounds o*er the glebe to course iAie fearful hare ; 
She in her speed doth all her safety lay, 
And he with double speed pursues the prey." 

There is nothing that sets a sullen man to brood 
so much as the suspicion that he has been laughed at, 
especially when he cannot fathom the exact cause 
of the mirth. It was all the more irritating because 
Yusul could not forget the affront when, from the 
spot where he sat cross-legged on his cushions, he 
could overlook the garden of the house inhabited by 
the pernicious interpreter. Whilst he kept his eyes 
fixed on the interior of the palm-shaded gravel, 
and saw the silver stream flung up from the 
fountain, and descending again in welcome water- 
drops on the thirsty plants, that crowded their stems 
together to lean towards the desired moisture, he 
saw a lady enter the sheltered boundary and walk 
slowly towards the fountain. The light was de- 
clining, and the crescent moon just appearing in 
the cloudless sky. She looked up with an expression 
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of devotion to the heavens, her heart being full 
of prayer for Perth. 

Yusul had never seen such a look in the women 
of his harem, and was regarding Aza with wonder 
mixed with curiosity, when Mrs. O'Rourke burst 
in, her eyes still aflame with the memory of her 
past passage-at-arms with Judy Green. 

She was as shrewd as she was violent, and set 
to work, by the . aid of pantomimic signs, to explain 
to the moody Yusul who the lady was who seemed 
to engross his present attention. 

She snatched up a shawl, and after pointing 
significantly to Aza, who was loitering near the 
fountain, and was half obscured by the silver rain 
of its waters, Mrs. O'Rourke twisted it round her 
head in the form of a turban, and then rolling it 
up as if it concealed an infant, she hushed it on 
her breast; then she stooped to the ground and 
traced on the carpet the form of a cross, and repeated 
the sign on her own arm. After some slow con- 
sideration Yusul understood her to mean that Aza 
had been bom a Moslem, and having become a 
renegade, had adopted the Christian faith. 

A gleam of pleasure stole over the duU maHce 
of the Turk's brooding face. .He smoked with more 
satisfaction, for he saw revenge within his grasp. 
He sat crouched as the cat who watches the small 
mouse as she plays unconsciously around the 
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aperture that leads to her nest. Pussy looks with 
a wicked gleam in her eyes, and an aknost imper- 
ceptible vibration in her nervous body. She knows 
that one spring wiU bring her yictim terrified and 
palpitating within her claws. 

Yusul knew that he needed not to disturb 
himself by precipitation. Perth was absent with 
the army. He could not return immediately. 
Yusul's men numbered one thousand; the English 
had not more than one hundred and fifty eflTective 
men in Rosetta. It was imlikely that any public 
notice would be taken of the fate of a renegade 
Moslem woman, so desirous were the English 
chiefs of non-interference with the religious ob- 
servances of their allies. Were the wife of the 
English interpreter to be seized and put to death 
for apostacy from the creed in which she had 
been bom and educated, what attempt at repara- 
tion could be made ? The matter would be con- 
sidered too imimportant to occupy men who were 
banded together for one great cause — ^the expulsion 
of the French; and the generals of the English 
army would disregard all minor obstacles to a good 
understanding between the two nations. 

It was, however, important that some show of 
legal authority should be given for seizing the 
interpreter's wife, and Yusul turned over in his 
own mind the most judicious way of carrying out 
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his schemes. When in 1798 the French had taken 
possession of Rosetta, the Turkish civil power had 
been eclipsed almost to the point of being extin- 
guished. The ministers of Turkish law had been 
glad to succumb quietly to the conquerors ; and 
pashas, musselims, waywodes, and agas, who had 
crawled off like rats into their holes, were stealing 
back to their former positions, emboldened by the 
presence of the fine army of their countrymen, and 
the expectation of still greater reinforcements. 

Yusul clapped his hands when he had quite 
digested his intentions, and ordered the slave who 
answered the summons to go on the following 
morning to the aga who administered justice in 
that quarter of the town, and represent to him 
that a Moslem woman had become an apostate, 
and had adopted the faith and habits of the Frank, 
and invoking vengeance on the culprit. 

The position that Yusul held was one of im- 
portance, and his interest with the capitan pasha 
Tvas well known to his countrymen. The aga was 
only too delighted to obey the behest of one who 
might exalt him from an aga to the higher position 
of a waywode, and whose information had given 
him an opportunity of showing his zeal for the 
cause of religion in the trial and condemnation of 
Aza as a renegade from her faith. 

Mrs. O'Rourke, though a passionate woman, was 
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not a malevolent one. It is the punisliment which 
passion brings on those whom it masters, that they 
are incapable of stopping the stones they set rolling 
to crush others. The blow dealt by an angry hand 
may carry unintentional death; and the bitter 
words said in passion, that may ruin a man or 
woman's reputation, can no more be called back 
than can a poisoned arrow shot into the air, whose 
course is unknown to the sender. Mrs. O'Rourke 
knew enough of her master's mood to guess by 
the malicious glances of pleasure which he cast 
on the fountain, near which Aza lingered on that 
eventful evening, that he meant mischief in the 
message he gave to his confideatial eunuch. She 
watched the man, and saw him- take the way to 
the dwelling of the aga at the hour when that 
functionary was accustomed to sit on his divan 
in the hall of justice, and then, terrified at the 
result of her own act, she fled to Judy to warn her 
of what was about to take place. 

** Mrs. Green ! ^' she cried, bursting in breath- 
less, " 'tis yer own fault entirely for aggravating 
me so, but they're coming after your young missua 
as sure as praties grow in ould Ireland ; and oh, 
Mrs. Green ! just do something. Hide her away, 
or send for her husband; for if they use their 
nasty bowstring about her swate neck I'll never 
be happy again." 
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"You're a vile, malicious woman, that's what 
you are ! " cried Judy, both terrified and angry. 
"She never hurt a worm, she didn't: and why 
should they go to hurt her? I don't believe it 
at all." 

"Oh, woman! you must do something. The 
men will be here after her in a minute or two. 
Can't you do something P Alas, alas, that ever I 
should have lived to see this day ! " 

She rushed past Judy into the presence of the 
unconscious Aza, and began, by her expressive 
pantomimics, to explain the danger that threatened 
her. She seized the Prayer-book, in which it was 
Aza's pleasure and occupation to pick out the words 
liord and God, which were easiest to make out from 
the capitals, and pointed to the picture of the cruci- 
fixion, then to Aza ; then, untying her apron, she 
placed the . string round the young girl's neck, 
drawing it tight for an instant; then, unloosing 
it, she pointed to the front of the house, as the 
place from which the danger approached, and then 
to the back, as whence the young Arab might 
escape. 

Aza turned very pale. " Perse I " was the only 
word that passed her white lips. 

"Fly! go to your husband! Poor lamb, she 
don't understand!" said Judy, who ran down to 
the stable, and brought Koeyla to the door saddled. 
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"The mare goes like the wind/' she said, trying 
to comfort herself ; " she may get so far as the 
British army, and she will be safe." 

Aza knew what was intended by the women. 
She sprang on her horse with an Arab covering 
of muslin wrapped round her, leaving her eyes only 
visible. Hope revived in her trembling heart. 
Koeyla was swift; there were as yet no pursuers 
in sight. She might attain safety in the arms of 
her husband ! 

She had scarcely got into the open country 
when anxiety induced her to look back, and she 
discovered that she was pursued. Yusul, thinking 
that though her flight was unlikely, it was not 
impossible, had ordered four horsemen to be in 
readiness to pursue a criminal who was flying 
from justice. 

When the officers of the aga came to the house^ 
and found only the Irishwoman, Judith Green, over 
whom, as a native of Great Britain, they had no 
jurisdiction, they resigned themselves to the fact with 
the usual exclamation, "Allah is great! There is 
no God but one God ! " This did not suit Perth's 
implacable enemy. Had he not surmised the road 
which Aza would take, the footprints of Koeyla on 
the sand would have betrayed her course. 

Thus when Aza looked round in sickening ap- 
prehension, she discovered these soldiers, mounted 
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on the best Arab horses, armed with pistols and 
carbines of the best English workmanship, the 
plumes of their turbans waving behind them, and 
their embroidered dresses and bright arms glitter- 
ing in the morning light. 

The road which Aza took was on the banks 
of the Nile, and the distance she had to traverse 
was about twenty miles before she could reach 
El Hamet, where the troops had halted, and where 
she would be safe. " Fly, my Koeyla, fly ! " she 
whispered to her horse ; " never was greater need ! 
Fly, for thy mistress's sake and thy own ! '* 
She dared not look back again. She passed a 
string of camels, led by a Nubian slave. They 
seemed one grey mass of colour on the yellow 
sand. The pace was too swift to see anything 
distinctly. Presently she saw what seemed women 
in bright draperies — scarlet, and blue, and yellow 
— standing on the edge of the water, but the 
colours were blended into lines, like those on a 
child's windmill in quick rotation. She saw, 
indistinctly, a grove of palm trees before her. 
In an instant they were invisible — she had passed 
them. But ever as she fled the soldiers pur- 
sued her, and but for Koeyla's excellence, they 
must ere this have overtaken her by their speed. 
The hot sun poured his pitiless beams on her 
head. She grew faint and giddy from the con- 
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tinued rushing through the air over the hot 
sand. On, on ! She sees, or thinks she sees, the 
white tents of the British encampment gleaming 
on the summit of a distant ridge of sand-hills. 
That must be El Hamet. There she should find 
a protector in the first Christian soldier she 
should encounter. She felt that her pursuers 
were gaining on her, and in desperation she 
turned her head without checking her speed. 
Two were far behind ; but one was rapidly gaining 
on her, and one was midway between the nearest 
and the farthest off. "Ah, Koeyla, my jewel! 
light of my eyes ! thou wilt yet save thyself 
and me." 

Poor Aza ! she forgot that the soldiers were 
armed. The excellence and beauty of the Arab 
mare had made them unwilling to fire lest she 
should be damaged, who would, from her beauty 
and speed, prove to be a possession so valuable. But 
her virtues sealed the fate of her mistress. She 
was rapidly nearing the British encampment, and 
would soon be beyond the reach of her enemies. 
The foremost man fired. Aza felt a numbed sen- 
sation, like that occasioned by a stunning blow, 
in her bridle arm. The pain which succeeded 
was so intolerable that she could no longer keep 
the saddle. She felt herself falling, and believed 
that death was present with her. " Azrael ! art 
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thou with me?" she cried. Faithful to the love of 
her horse, she threw herself clear of her, and told 
her to go on, on, on ! 

The beautiful mare seemed either to imderstand 
the injunction, or was determined that the animals 
behind should not overtake her. Aza, fallen on 
the sand, saw with sorrowing eyes her form dis- 
appearing in the distance towards the camp, and 
turning her dizzy head, saw also that the soldier 
had reined up his horse suddenly on its haunches, 
and was dismounting to take her prisoner. Then 
she closed her heavy eyes, and lost all conscious- 
ness except that, in the darkness which covered 
everything in place of the burning light of day, 
she was agonised by pain as the two soldiers lifted 
her on the horse before one of them, and pressed 
her wounded arm to her side. 

The two soldiers farthest off turned their horses' 
heads on seeing the criminal secured ; the one 
nearer rode after Koeyla for a short space, but 
finding his own horse spent, and Koeyla close to 
the British lines, he turned back and accompanied 
the captor of Aza back to Rosetta. 

She drooped from the horse, feeling sick, giddy, 
and faint, and drops from her wounded arm feU 
on the soft white muslin in which she was en- 
veloped. The Turkish soldier saw the blood, and 
cursed her aloud for having rendered an extra 
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number of ablutions necessary in consequence of 
making him unclean by contact with it. 

Judy Green had remained in a state of pitiable 
uncertainty about the fate of her mistress. 

" Ah, blessed Mary, protect the innocent young 
wife ! Holy Mother, think of her state ! And shure, 
you was in the same way once, and know what it is. 
To think that her life, and the life of the unborn 
child, should depend on the four legs of a horse ! 
and, if you come to that, to one leg, for if one 
goes wrong the others ain't much good. Sorrow 
come over you, ye thundering thieves ! " she cried, 
apostrophising the four Turkish soldiers whom she 
saw galloping on the same track Aza had taken. 
" Ye're after no good. And, oh ! if they should 
overtake her ! Mrs. O'Rourke, if ye have a heart 
inside ye, which ye havenH, ye'U think of some 
way to save that poor darlint yeVe given up to 
destruction.^' 

Mrs. O'Rourke heard the invocation, and was 
sufficiently uncomfortable, for she also had seen 
the four mounted soldiers pursuing Auza. 

"Woman, 'tis yer own faut entirely, because you 
aggravated me," said she ; " but you must go and see 
if there is any of your own people that can interfere 
to speak a good word for the missus if she is caught 
and brought back; that is, if they don't cut her 
to pieces with their swords, which ain't unlikely, 
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In trying to take her. You see, it saves trouble, 
especially if she struggles much. Who's the biggest 
man amongst the officers left here ? " 

"There's General Moore came yesterday up in 
a boat; but he is badly, and goes on crutches," 
said Judy. 

"You ninny!" responded Mrs. O'Uourke, "his 
tongue don't go on crutches, do it — do it ? " she 
repeated, to enforce her argument. 

"Well, I'll just step up to his house and tell 
him my trouble," said Judy. "Thank ye for the 
hint, mimi ; and if she gets off I'll forgive ye 
maybe ; and if she don't, I hope ye'U fry in pur- 

ye've done." 

With this threat she ran off to find Sir John, 
who had been removed, as Mrs. O'Rourke had 
stated, from the vessel to which he had been 
carried after the battle of Alexandria, whence, after 
suffering acutely from the efforts to extract the 
ball "which had lodged in his leg, he had come 
to Kosetta for change of air. As his lameness 
prevented either walking or horse exercise, he 
spent great part of the day on the Nile in a boat 
under an awning, where he got rather more air 
from the level surface of the water than in the 
heated house; consequently, Judy could not get 
at him till some considerable time had been lost. 
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It was difficult to miderstand her story, so inter- 
mingled with abuse of Mrs. O'Rourke, and not 
very intelligible from her Irish accent, but Sir 
John, as we have before observed, had known of 
Perth's attachment to the Arab maiden, and from 
his previous knowledge of Perth's character, had 
believed that he would marry her rather than 
form any less reputable connection. The marriage 
inferred that she had adopted the faith of her 
husband, and General Moore saw clearly the power 
which the Turkish law would have in punishing 
such an apostate from the faith inculcated by 
Mohammed both on Turks and Arabs. He tried to 
console Judy by telling her that it was not certain 
that the lady would be overtaken ; that, should she 
reach the camp. Colonel Spencer would be able, at 
Mr. Perth's request, to obtain from the capitan 
pasha an order for her release ; that it couTd only 
be done in this way — that was by fair means — 
for the British officers were enjoined by the com- 
mander-in-chief to be particularly careful irot to 
interfere with the internal government of the 
Turks, especially anything connected with their 
religious prejudices. He would send a servant imme- 
diately with a note to her master at El Hamet, and 
enjoin him to obtain at once the especial protec- 
tion of the capitan pasha for his wife. With this 
Mrs. Green was obliged to be content. She looked 
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wistfully at Sir Jolm as he wrote his note, and 
then took it to the groom who was to ride with 
the missive to the camp, relieving her impatience 
by incessant injunctions to make haste — which, as 
is mostly the case, only made him the longer, from 
the inextricable confusion which it produced in his 
mind. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

** The common cry is ever religion's test— » 
The Turk's Is at (Constantinople best." 

DitTDES. 

When Koeyla had galloped on as far as the British 
lines, she relaxed her speed, and allowed herself to 
be captured by an English soldier, who was leading 
her into camp, when some officer, attracted by the 
beauty of the animal, recognised her as having 
belonged to the Arab girl who was the companion 
of the interpreter, and meeting Perth a few minutes 
after, he told him what he had seen, and directed him 
where to find the soldier who had taken charge of 
the mare. The first impression produced on Perth's 
mind was that Aza must be close at hand. He 
knew that nothing short of the direst necessity 
could have separated Aza from her mare. The 
next conviction was that the officer was mistaken 
in his supposition that the horse was Koeyla, but 
the miserable feeling of doubt and uncertainty 
which he sufiered urged him to seek at once the 
man who had possession of an Arab with a native 
woman's saddle, and a few minutes confirmed his 
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worst fears. Koeyla recognised the companion of 
her mistress, and neighed her joy at his approach, 
and arched her neck more proudly as he came up 
to her. 

He looked at her sick at heart. She was spent 
with fatigue, and on her saddle-cloth and on her 
bridle were marks of blood, still clammy from the 
recent time when they had flowed in human veins. 

Had Aza become impatient of his absence, and 
hazarded her life, and lost it by following him P 
He could only lose himself in endless surmises, 
and went at once to explain his distress to Colonel 
Spencer, and to entreat permission to return to 
Bosetta. 

Perth would not have waited for leave, and would 
have gone without it had it been refused, but a 
dreadful suspicion that the religion Perth had 
taught her might be in some mysterious way the 
cause of her trouble, urged him to keep on good 
terms with the influential officers of his own 
country. Colonel Spencer gave an unwilling assent 
to his request. He wanted Perth in every con- 
versation necessary between the Turkish officers 
and himself; for though, from the time which had 
elapsed since the commencement of the campaign, 
there were a few who considered that they had 
learnt sufficient of the language to interpret, their 
powers did not go beyond the simplest communi- 
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cations of common life, and when they had to 
explain anything of political bearing, or of strato- 
cracy, they were utterly useless. Perth had loved 
the study of languages as a miser loves his gold, 
and had accumulated word upon word, and sen- 
tence upon sentence, as he who loves wealth piles up 
the smallest coin as well as the most important. 

A man who is a good linguist is generally one of 
expanded mind, for if he learns a language he 
thinks of the sense and bearing of the words not 
only present, but remote., Perth's opinion, there- 
fore, was often asked, and always modestly given, 
but with a decision of expression and purpose which 
increased its value. Colonel Spencer gave him. 
leave to go, but desired his return as soon as pos- 
sible, and Perth saw on his countenance, and heard 
in the tone of his voice, the reluctance with which 
his request was granted. He had mounted his 
charger, which, in compliment to liis deceased 
friend, he had called the General, and was gallop- 
ing towards Rosetta, when he met the servant with 
a hurried note from Sir John Moore, telling him 
of the desolation that menaced his home, and 
advising him to seek an interview at once with 
the capitan pasha, and obtain from him an order 
for Aza's release. Tremulous from agitation, he 
had to return and ride in another direction to find 
the pasha ; but, before he did so, he wrote on the 
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note with a bit of pencil a fervent entreaty to Sir 
Jolin to interpose to obtain some delay, at least, of 
Aza's trial before the aga. He understood now 
the blood on the bridle; Aza had been wounded, 
and had fallen from her horse. She might be 
dead. Ah ! better so than in the power of her 
merciless tormentors ! From Sir John's letter he 
evidently knew of her pursuit, but not of her 
capture. 

Perth's unreasoning wish was to go at once to 
find Aza, but should he do so, imarmed by proper 
credentials, she might be put to death before his 
eyes without his having the power to prevent such 
an outrage on humanity. With an aching heart, 
then, he turned to pursue the capitan pasha, having, 
before he started on his expedition, requested the 
soldier to take Koeyla to his stable, and to give 
her to the care of his servant, promising him any 
satisfaction h6 desired in the way of pecuniary com- 
pensation for his treasure-trove. 

In the meantime, faint and bleeding, but not 
profusely — for the bullet, which had lodged in the 
bone of her arm above the elbow, had, by keeping 
its place, prevented any great efiFdsion of blood — the 
young wife was carried back to Rosetta. She 
entreated her captor to allow her to return to her 
home and have the wounded arm dressed. This 
he refused ; he was too anxious to get the reward 
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he expected as repayment for his zeal to allow such 
an act of humanity. He gave her some water, 
however, which his companion dipped up from the 
side of the river in his hand, and weary, faint, 
and exhausted, she reached Bosetta after a journey 
of nearly forty miles. 

The aga had left the divan, for the shadows of 
eveniug had fallen on the earth before the soldiers 
had returned with the fugitive. The orders of 
Yusul, however, compelled him to go back to the 
judgment-seat, for military law admitted of no 
appeal, and Yusul feared that something might 
happen during the twelve hours usually spent in 
slimiber to release the culprit from the punishment 
which awaited her. 

The aga knew that Yusul was impatient for her 
trial, or rather for her condemnation to death. As 
the hour was unusual, there were present only the 
officials who were necessary to give a show of 
legality to the proceedings. Seated on his divan, 
the aga commanded Aza to be brought before him, 
and she was borne in by the soldier who had cap- 
tured her, being unable from exhaustion to walk 
or stand. 

The aga asked who was this woman's accuser, 
and of what was she charged, when the emissary 
of Yusul explained that he knew the woman to be 
an Arab, and as such amenable to the laws of 
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Turkey ; that he beKeved that she had abjured her 
religion^ and had married an Englishman. 

" But, mighty aga," h'e concluded, " I will not 
that the innocent should perish. It may be that 
the woman dwelleth with the Frank as his hand- 
maiden, and that she worships the one only God, 
and Mohammed his prophet. Inquire of her, there- 
fore, of the truth of what I have accused her, and 
judge, great aga, as it seemeth best to thee.'' 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

** The bloom of opening flowerB* unsuUiedlbe^'atf , 
Softness, and sweetest innocence she wears, 
And looks like nature in the world's first spring.*' 

Pale and terrified, the poor girl looked round her, 
as if for the comfort of one friendly face. She 
was exhausted by fatigue, and faint from the pain 
in her arm. 

" Oh, my Perse ! " she murmured in Arabic. She 
looked in the face of her judge to see if there 
was pity, but she found none ; then at her accuser. 
She did not recognise him, but his countenance 
showed the most stolid indifference. She thought 
of what her husband had told her in the cave of 
the danger to which she would be exposed as a 
follower of Christ, should her conversion become 
known, and of her answer with Perth's arms 
thrown around her, " Can they reach me here P" 
As in a dream, misty and indistinct, came the 
details Perth had given her of the tortures, im- 
prisonments, and death which had been the fate of 
Christians in all ages. Existence was»very beautiful 
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to this poor child : scarcely had she breathed the 
breath of life yet fourteen years, and her husband 
was so dear — so very dear to herl She had 
counted, too, on an 'increase to their happiness in 
the birth of her child. She felt that she could 
not consent to resign herself to death — never to 
see Perth again ; and death must be such terrible 
suffering. Her heart had seemed as if it must 
stand still in her bosom when the woman, in her 
anxiety to explain her danger, had drawn the 
strings too tightly round her neck, and had given 
her a feeling of suffocation. 

"What hast thou to say, woman?" said the 
cold, unsympathising voice of the aga. 

She looked around again helplessly ; even the 
soldier who had wounded her in the anxiety to 
secure his prey felt a little humane pity rising in 
his breast iat the sight of her beauty and her help- 
lessness. 

A mollah who stood behind the aga, at a sign 
from him, began to read aloud the Moslem creed, 
and at every fresh point of belief the aga asked 
the prisoner, "Believest thou? Dost thou believe 
in one God, and Mohammed his prophet P Dost thou 
believe that the Koran was delivered by God to 
Mohammed P Dost thou believe in the bridge Sirat, 
which passes over the bottomless pit of hell, which 
is as £ne as ^ hair and as sharp as a sabre — that 
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all must pass over it, and the wicked be precipitated 
therefrom P " 

Aza answered nothing. Her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth with terror. 

"Woman," said the mollah, "answer! If thou 
hast been led away to join thy master in worship- 
ping according to the faith of the Nazarenes, the 
law is merciful to such transgressors, and will 
pardon if thou wilt turn from thy errors and 
confess that Mohammed is the true prophet of 
God." 

" Oh ! I am sick and weary ; let me lie down," 
said the poor girl ; and the soldier let her drop on 
the pavement, where she lay in a heap on her 
white muslin envelopment, her beautiful face re- 
vealed, and her drapery spotted by the blood which 
dropped from the wounded arm. 

" Confess thine errors, daughter," said the mollah, 
" and thou shalt be absolved from them, and suffered 
to return to thine own home." 

The temptation was great ; Aza was but a child ; 
she had been a believer in Mohammed for thirteen 
years of her life, and a convert to Christianity but 
a few months. On one side were love, and life, and 
present alleviation of suffering ; on the other, 
separation from all she loved in existence — from 
the affection of her husband, from the hope of 
offspring, which had made her mind> a well-spring 
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of happiness, in tte anticipation of holding in her 
arms a h'ving child — the child of Perth. 

But Aza had been educated in the contempt for 
falsehood, which 16 one of the finest traits of 
character in the Bedouin Arabs. She knew that 
Perth valued truth as a portion of the Christian 
character. Her head seemed swimming round with 
the difficulties of the position, when she heard a 
sound of struggling at the entrance, and a familiar 
voice. She thought that Perth had come in some 
unaccountable manner to her rescue. The transition 
from anguish to joy was too much for her wavering 
senses, and she raised herself on her elbo^r for an 
instant, and then sank down again on the pavement 
insensible. It was not her husband, however, but 
the faithful Judy, who, having been watching for 
news of her mistress, had seen her carried along 
by the soldier on his horse, and had followed her 
to the judgment-seat. 

" Ye' ve killed her, good gentlemen ! " (" Thunder- 
ing devils ! " under her breath.) " She's in a dead 
faint ! Let me carry her into the air ; " and before the 
Turks knew what she was about, Judy had lifted 
Aza in her powerful arms, and was carrying her into 
the street, when the guards stood at the door and 
motioned her back. They understood the word 
Judy reiterated, " Air ! air ! " and pointed to 
another door .which opened into a walled garden. 
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There was no escape from it, but the moisture given 
to the atmosphere by a large tank had encouraged 
the growth of some herbage, which grew tall and 
dark round its edge, and on this Judy deposited 
her unhappy burden. The fresh night air revived 
her, and she recovered consciousness to the familiar 
sound of a friendly voice. Her vocabulary was 
limited in English, and she could say only, " Home P 
Perse come P" 

She fancied, poor girl ! that she was in her own 
garden, and that Perth was at hand. Judy 
answered with a burst of tears, and Aza, looking 
round her, recognised the objects as being strange, 
and was reminded of her captivity by the aching 
pain of her arm. 

" Ah ! " she moaned. " Perse not come ! 
Death!'' 

" No, no, not death ! " cried Judy, nearly beside 
herself. " Stop here a minit, darliut ! " She felt 
in her pocket, a capacious receptacle for a mass of 
heterogeneous articles, and took out from the number 
an old leather purse, in which she had her own 
savings and some money Perth had given her for 
household expenses ; it amounted only together to 
four guineas and a half, but she looked with great 
pride and satisfaction at the glimmer of the gold in 
the moonlight, and, running back to the judgment- 
seat, she poured it out at the feet of the aga, 
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saying the only word she had at the moment in her 
memory, " Baksheesh ! " 

TTnfortimately for her, the mollah was still pre- 
sent, for though the bribe would not have freed Aza 
from her captivity, it might have delayed for a 
short time the fate that awaited her, had the aga 
been alone; as it W£is, in a voice of thunder, he 
ordered bis slave to collect the money and set it 
aside to be given to the poor, whilst he motioned 
Judy to retire from his presence. Crest-fallen and 
wretched, she returned to Aza, feeling that she had 
given her false hopes. The poor girl looked up in 
her face with a gleam of expectation flickering over 
it that disappeared as she caught sight of Judy's 
countenance. Aza rocked herself backwards and 
forwards, one arm embracing her bent knees, the 
other lying helplessly by her side. In broken 
words and by signs she made Judy understand that 
her life might be saved if she would forswear her- 
self and give up her religion. Judy groaned. She 
had the profound veneration for her faith often felt 
by the Irish peasant, and she felt the terrible strait 
in which her mistress was placed. 

In the meantime Aza knelt, as her husband had 
taught her to kneel, and looking up to the clear 
sky lit with stars, she said in a faltering voice — 

" God of my Perse, save me ! " 

Her faith was great. Perhaps she awaited, poor 
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child, for some visible answer to her prayer in the 
clare-obscure of heaven. 

Judy was sobbing. She knew there could be no 
present aid from the skies for her mistress, and 
thought she believed that an exceeding great re- 
ward would be laid up in heaven for her who 
endured to the end ; she could not contemplate that 
creature, so loving and beloved, so beautiful and 
helpless, without a wish that she might compromise 
and take the life on the conditions offered. 

'* Oh, darlint child ! " she cried, putting her arms 
round the girl as she knelt, "just please the old 
villain, and say ye're a muscle woman, and the 
praist shall give ye absolution afterwards." 

As Aza was not a Catholic she did not understand 
the proposition. She had temptation enough in her 
own heart without that which she dimly caught to 
be Judy's meaning — that she should apostatise. 

After a bitter sorrow at the thought of all 
she was leaving, and a fierce struggle in her 
passion-tossed mind, her resolution was taken. 
The meaning, though not the words of Christ — 
which, being in a foreign language, she could not 
remember — came overwhelmingly on her heart — 
"He who is ashamed of me in this world, of 
him will I also be ashamed in the presence of my 
Father in heaven.'' She knew how Perth would 
wish her to decide, and, as few human actions are 
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free from human alloy, her reverence and faith, 
and constancy even unto death, were mingled with 
her love of her husband, and her wish to obtain 
his approbation. 

She lingered yet a few moments, and signed to 
Judy, who took from her pocket a pair of scissors, 
with which Aza cut off a long lock of her hair, 
which she gave Judy " for Perse,*' and stood up, 
leaning on the Irishwoman, for they heard ap- 
proaching steps, and the slaves had come to conduct 
her back to the presence of the aga for condemna- 
tion or absolution, according to the decision to 
which she should have arrived. 

When she stood before him, supported by Judy, 
he asked her again how she had decided. 

" I am a Christian ! ** she said in a trembling 
voice. "Yes," she said more firmly, looking up, 
" I believe in God ! I believe in Christ ! I believe 
not in Mohammed ! " and she bared her arm, and, 
with an expression of triumph and reverence, she 
kissed the cross she had punctured on her arm. 

"She has declared her guilt," exclaimed the 
aga. "Let her be taken without delay to the 
middle of the Nile, together with the public 
executioner, and there strangled by him ; her im- 
pure body being thrown into the waves, and so 
shall the iniquity perish out of the land." 

Aza heard* in silence^ but Judy flung her arms 
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over her head with a great cry, and imprecated 
curses on the aga, on the slaves, and on the 
soldier who had taken her. Luckily, they did not 
understand a word she said ; but, irritated by the 
incessant and shrill cries she uttered, one of the 
guards, as they passed along the street, struck her, 
on which an Irish soldier, who recognised his 
mother-tongue, threatened the man, and took Judy 
"out of harm's way,'' he said. Judy entreated 
him to rescue Aza, but he could only ask what 
they were doing with the girl; and, on learning 
that she was an Arab who had apostatised, he 
told Judy that he could not interfere. 

" 'Tis not that I have any ill-will to them black 
cattle," said he, "but you know that they're not 
one's own flesh and blood, as you are, d'ye see ? '* 

Aza looked back at Judy as she disappeared 
in the darkness, and felt she had lost her best 
friend. She walked between two slaves sent by 
the aga, and was followed by the executioner. 
The streets were silent and deserted ; the moonlight 
slept in quiet glory on the yellow sand in the 
distance, over which lay their path. The sullen 
waters of the Nile caught here and there a fitful 
radiance from her beams. At the edge of the 
water lay a large boat ; it was that used to convey 
criminals to execution. It floated, a dark and 
portentous object, on the slow-moving Nile. 
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One of the slaves lifted Aza into tte vessel, and 
the silent executioner followed. When tHey had 
placed her in the boat, the rowers began their work, 
accompanying each stroke of the oar with a low 
monotonous chant. The tones were plaintive ; they 
seemed like the dirge of the dying. Aza looked 
around in vain for some object to cling to. She 
would, poor child ! have delayed the boat coidd 
she have done so; for when they had gained the 
middle of the river, her voyage must terminate. 
In the dark waters by her side she could distin- 
guish voracious creatures following the vessel, from 
which they usually received their supply of human 
food. By instinct or memory they knew their 
feast was not far distant. Aza shuddered as she 
saw their forms heaving in the sullen waters. 

" Oh, Perse ! Perse ! " she cried ; and the voice 
sounded in the gloom like the cry of the night 
bixd. 

They were approaching now to the centre of the 
stream. The executioner looked up to see if the 
time was come. Aza, filled with horrible appre- 
hension at the near approach of death, flung 
herself weeping at his feet. 

" Pity ! pity ! " she exclaimed ; " I am so young 
to die ! Alas, my brother ! let thy breast be melted 
to save my life ! What have I ever done to be thrown 
to those dwellers in the shallow waters, who follow in 
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hunger for my corpse P Maybe thou hast a daughter 
or a handmaiden who is dear to thee ! Think of 
her now, and pity me ! " 

She heard the splashing of oars from another 
boat. The boatmen had rested on theirs in that 
which had borne her to execution. The men 
looked round. A small dark speck was growing 
more visible every moment on the water. It 
seemed to fly over the surface of the light, slippery 
waves. Aza beKeved she could distinguish the 
form of her husband. " Perse ! Perse ! *' she 
shrieked, in cries made frightful by despair. 
" Perse ! " she attempted again to utter, but that 
time the sounds were hoarse and unintelligiblCi 
They were the last. The bow-string was round her 
slender neck, and she had ceased to live. She was 
lying at the bottom of the boat, and the executioner 
was about to rob her of her dress before he flung 
the body to the alligators that crowded round the 
vessel, when Perth sprang into the boat. He 
caught the yet palpitating form of the miserable 
girl in his arms. The executioner interfered. The 
gentleman who accompanied the ' unhappy husband 
showed the order of the capitan pasha that Aza 
should be pardoned. 

" Sir ! sir ! " cried Perth to this gentleman, " you 
are a surgeon — she is not dead! Oh, gracious 
heavens ! grant me her life. I cannot be too late. 
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Look, sir ! she is quite warm. Throw water on her 
face ! She is not dead ! I know she is not ! " and 
he shrieked in the extremity of his anguish. 

The executioner had removed the ligature from 
her neck, but, had there been more light, Perth must 
have seen, by the blue indenture on her throat, and 
the expression of her countenance, that never again 
could Kfe light up those eyes, or breath play on 
those lips — Kps which had never uttered but words 
of love and truth to him who hung over her in 
rage and despair. 

" My poor fellow ! " said the surgeon soothingly, 
" we will see what can be done when we get on 
shore." 

He put his hand over her heart, but pulsation 
had ceased. 

Perth looked in his face as he did this with a 
hungry eagerness, which made the surgeon turn 
away his head ; then Perth placed his hand there, 
and felt ; then fancied he had not found the right 
place, and tried again. Oh that he might feel 
the slightest bound of that life so cruelly destroyed ! 
"Oh! she is dead! — dead!*' he cried, at length, 
in accents of despair. " My wife ! my Aza ! " and 
he strained her again to his breast and covered 
her face with kisses, catching up with his arm the 
head that fell so listlessly back from his loving 
grasp. 
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Alas ! the weight told Perth beyond all doubt 
the terrible truth. He continued to hold her in 
his arms, meditating schemes of vengeance — ^he 
knew not on whom. The executioner before him 
was but an agent in the hands of some stronger 
power. 

"Erow away, my lads!" cried the surgeon, 
anxious that Perth should land the corpse before 
the sailors found out that Aza was quite dead.. And 
they soon reached the shore, and Perth tottered 
under the weight which he bore to the house he 
had called his own, and laid all that was left of 
Aza on his bed. 



CHAPTEE LXIV. 

" Look r6und : how Providence bestows alike 
Sunshine and rain to bless the fruitful year 

On different nations, all of different faiths. 

« « « « « 

Heaven takes the various tribute of their praise, 

Since all agree to own, at least to mean, 

One best, one greatest, only Lord of all." 

HowB. 

When Judy had been separated from Aza, she 
rushed away to the house where Sir John Moore 
was lying on his bed, agonised by the effort made 
by the surgeons to extract the ball from the wound 
in his leg. Judy was told, in answer to her demand 
to see him, that it was impossible. She was so 
urgent, saying that it was a matter of life and 
death, that the surgeon, who was paying his final 
visit for the night, went to speak to the trouble- 
some petitioner. When Sir John heard the cir- 
cumistances, he declared that he would follow the 
boat himself at all risks. He attempted to rise, 
but fell back with such increased suffering that he 
felt the effort to- move would be necessarily so tardy 
that its result would be a failure. The surgeon, 
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seeing how feverish and excited his patient was 
becoming, promised that he would follow the boat 
containing Aza himself, and bribe the executioner 
to delay. Sir John had little doubt that Perth 
would bring an order for his wife's release before 
many hours were over. He had not anticipated 
that the rancour of Yusul would have thus precipi- 
tated the course of justice. 

When Sir John's servants, most of them. English 
sailors, had manned the boat and were pushing off, 
the surgeon saw Perth gesticulating wildly on the 
shore, and returned to take him in. The few 
minutes lost thus probably cost Aza her life, though 
it is possible that the executioner might have dis- 
regarded the interference of the surgeon, even 
backed by a bribe. When Dr. Amott returned 
he found Sir John's face flushed with excitement, 
and, with his head supported on his elbow, he was 
listening eagerly for every sound which might tell of 
the success or failure of his efforts to save the life of 
the Arab girl. His wrath and disappointment were 
great — great also his sympathy with the unhappy 
Perth. He sent Dr. Arnott to the house, where 
he found Judy weeping in the ante-chamber, and 
Perth, with his head buried in his hands, sitting 
on the floor by the side of the cushion which had 
made their bed, on .which the corpse of his wife was 
stretched out. He took no notice of the entrance 
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of Dr. Arnott. Aza was dead, and human skill 
was valueless to him. The doctor spoke to him, 
but obtained no answer. He saw that to act 
kindly he must act independently, and, returning 
to Sir John, he obtained the services of two of 
the sailors ; and, directing them to take spades 
from the garden, he proceeded to the spot where, 
under a grove of palm trees, the French had 
enclosed their cemetery, and placed a few marble 
records of those who slept there after a brief so- 
journ imder an Eastern sky. He imagined justly 
that, when the agony of the young man permitted 
continuous thought, he would receive a little com- 
fort that his wife lay in the neighbourhood of 
Christians, though of a dijQFerent persuasion from 
himself. 

When the grave was ready he returned to where 
Perth remained in the same position, and, touching 
him gently on the shoulder to awaken his atten- 
tion, he called Judy to wrap the body in a clean 
sheet. Perth started up when he saw the sailors 
coming towards the corpse, and took it, swathed 
in the white Knen, in his arms, and staggered 
along under its weight. Often stopping to rest, 
he at length accomplished his melancholy journey. 
Dr. Arnott, Judy, and the sailors made up the 
mournful procession. Perth had learned from the 
recital of Judy, broken as it had been by tears 
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and sobs, the events that had taken place in his 
absence. He had burned with rage against the 
cruelty of the coward who had sacrificed an inno- 
cent life to gratify his malice against Perth; he 
had flushed with admiration when Judy had re- 
counted the constancy of Aza's confession of faith, 
even unto death, notwithstanding the temptation 
of ofifered pardon and life. 

The glorious sun showed a line of light over 
the purple distance, preparatory to his rising, as 
Dr. Amott took from his pocket a Prayer-book, 
and read the service for the dead. All around 
was still as his voice was heard gaining power as 
he proceeded in the triumphant words — " ' Death 
is swallowed up in victory. death, where is 
thy sting? grave, where is thy victory? The 
sting of death is sin. But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.'" 

The sailors and Judy listened with respectfiil 
attention. When the burial service was finished 
the doctor dismissed them, and, taking Perth by the 
shoulder, desired him to come home. The word 
awoke all the blunted agony of the desolate young 
man ; home was no longer home, deprived of the 
innocent, devoted girl who had given such a halo 
of happiness to his dwelling. 

" Leave me here for a little space," he said ; and 
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then lie tried to thank Dr. Amott for his friendly 
offices, but broke down utterly in the effi>rt, and 
sobbed aloud. 

" You will come soon/' said the friendly doctor, 
who had often found it necessary to act in the double 
capacity of physician of the body and the soul; 
" come to me at Sir John Moore's house ; he will be 
anxious to see you. Something will have to be 
done about that fiend Yusul." 

"Thank you," said Perth, striving to steady 
his voice ; " I will go by-and-by." 

He saw their figures vanishing over the level plain 
below the little ascent on which the cemetery had 
been placed, and sat down by the new-made grave 
with grim determination to look his sorrow in the 
face. In the front were the white buildings of Rosetta 
gleaming in the morning light. Acacia trees waved 
over the houses, and the green was pleasant to the 
eye, for beyond it the sea was a moving sheet of 
gold, a burnished surface, whilst the sands were 
to it as a setting of dead gold. There was a light 
sea breeze, which swayed the slender palm trees 
over the head of Perth. He took from his breast 
the last gift of Aza — the long tress of black hair. 
He had been so proud of its silky texture and 
abundance, and had thought, when in their cavern 
she had stood in her maiden purity, clothed only from 
the waist to the ankle in the abundant fringe which 
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serves every purpose of concealment of the person to 
the Arab virgin, that she was, both in face and form, 
the most beautiful creature ever created. Then her 
waving hair had fallen over her shoulders and bosom. 
Now it was hid for ever from his eyes. That had 
been her voice that had come on the night breeze 
as the rowers strained every nerve to overtake the 
black vessel of torture. " Oh, my Aza ! — my 
wife ! — ^my lost darKng ! " he cried, flinging him- 
self on the earth that covered all that remained to 
him of the creature he had so doted on. 

How grand had been the self-sacrifice in that 
tender child ! How many men had wavered, and 
finally failed before that frightful ordeal of faith ! 
He had taught her to be a Christian ; he had sacri- 
ficed her life. 

At this thought he clenched his hands till the 
nails pierced the flesh. 

Had he been justified in interfering with her 
faith P But for him she would have been await- 
ing him in that flat-roofed house which gleamed 
in the sunshine by the water's side. It was he 
who had fitted the bow-string round that beautiful 
neck. 

There are few contemplative minds which have 
not been beset by doubts of the truth of revelation 
at some period of their lives. They came crowding 
now on the unhappy youth, down-stricken by his 
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sorrow, as unclean birds on a noble steed mortally- 
wounded and unable to contend. 

Why had he officiously turned her from the 
worship of Allah and Mohammed P If the Almighty- 
chose to disapprove of this reKgion, would He give 
these worshippers fruitful lands and fair possessions ? 
In extent of territory they possess more abundantly 
than Christians, and in numbers they are nearly 
equal. Was Mohammed right in his insisting on 
that grand fundamental doctrine of the unity of 
the Supreme Being — ^not Trinity in unity P And 
he, in his presumptuous ignorance, had he sacrificed 
his innocent love needlessly P " Oh, gracious Power ! 
help thou my unbelief ! " he cried. " Christ ! 
that suffered to be an ensample of a godly life, look 
down on me, and enlighten my dark and wandering 
spirit ! " No inward voice answered him ; no divine 
radiance illumined his despairing mind. 

"Then at least," said the youth desperately, "if 
love has been immolated, and religion has become a 
senseless myth to my soul, I have at least one 
delight left of which nothing can deprive me — 
revenge ! " he muttered between his clenched teeth. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

*' One sole desire, one passion now remains 
To keep life's fever still within his veins — 
Vengeance, dire vengeance, on the wretch who cast 
On him and all he loved that ruinous blast.'* ; 

MOOKB. 

He rose and walked with a determined step towards 
Rosetta. He looked at his pistols, and felt the point 
of his dagger. " Yes, I will murder him. Wait 
for justice ! — for justice on the pasha's brother-in- 
law ! Before that comea my hair will be grey. I 
shall be detected and impaled alive, shall I ? Well, 
anything would be better than these frightfiil 
doubts — these monstrous imaginations that I have 
sacrificed Aza to a chimera. I will be revenged on 
that rancorous coward. ' Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord ; I will repay it.' " Perth repeated the 
words and laughed wildly. " 'Tis too lat« for me 
to be held in holy leading-strings," he shouted to 
himself. " Oh, my wife ! my unborn child ! Could 
not thy youth, thy sacred claim of coming mater- 
nity, save thee? Cruel villain! He shall die!" 
Perth repeated in a tone of satisfaction. 
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He reached the marble steps which led to the 
dwelling of Yusul. The door was partly open, and, 
as Perth pushed against it, he found that it opened 
freely to his pressure. No Nubian slave stood within 
to bar his passage. He passed through an ante- 
room supported by pillars of red marble, and with a 
tesselated floor of the same material in different 
colours. Still he saw no sigDs of living creature. 
He pushed aside a damask curtain, and found him- 
self in a room set out with an untasted banquet. 
The light of morning, which had gleamed so 
brightly on the open country, scarcely yet pene- 
trated into this luxurious chamber. There was but 
one person present. It was he whom Perth longed 
to meet with an intensity of desire that to a lover's 
eagerness was as scarlet to pink, or as the heat 
of the torrid zone gone to the first gleam of a Lap- 
land spring. There were vessels of gold and vessels 
of silver, choice fruits, delicious wines. He reposed 
on cushions of rich yellow damask, and his turban 
plume was fastened by a magnificent diamond. 

" I am glad he has great possessions," said the 
youth. " His heart will be more sorrowful to leave 
them. How calmly he sleeps ! He thinks nothing 
of the innocent life he sacrificed. I will not stab 
him whilst he is unconscious. He shall feel the 
prolonged terror of death that he inflicted on her." 

Perth looked at him, feeling the point of his dagger, 
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and gloating over his approaching delight. Tusul 
had reclined on his cushions seemingly in sleep ; on 
one arm, rich in its velvet and gold-embroidered 
sleeve, his head rested ; the other was partly thrown 
across his face. 

" Awake ! " Perth cried in the Turkish language. 
" Awake ! and see in me the avenger of innocence. 
Ha ! feignest thou sleep ? It shall not avail thee ! 
Murderer ! Villain ! '' 

He rushed over, upsetting the splendid orna- 
ments, and seizing the arm of Yusul, he dragged it 
up. The stiffened body followed, retaining its posi- 
tion, the other arm still bent, and remaining close to 
the head. Perth, in the grasp he gave the full 
sleeve, saw the countenance it had before concealed. 
It was that of a corpse, distorted by the anguish of 
a painful death. 

Perth let it go with a cry of horror, and from the 
depths of his heart the words ascended, " ' Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord ; I will repay it.' " 

Now Yusul, who had married the sister of the 
capitan pasha, had to take heed to his steps in every 
particular. He had been married to his imperious 
wife sufficiently long to sigh for beauty in the arms 
of power. In unfortunate contrast to his prin- 
cess's placid face, sodden complexion, and unwhole- 
some fat, came the fresh-coloured liveliness of Mrs. 
O'Rourke. He had been heard to praise her beauty, 
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And his fate was sealed. A slave, bribed by his 
wife, who was at a distant palace, administered 
poison in some sherbet as he sat at dinner. He 
fell writhing on his embroidered cushions, and the 
slave, alarmed at the length of time taken to 
complete his crime, fled away, his other attendants 
following his example, and helping themselves to 
such gems as might be most easily concealed and 
transported. 

Perth was astounded at the fate i^hich had fallen 
on Aza's persecutor. At the same moment Aza had 
been borne along to her fate in that death-ship — 
at the time when, reposing at his luxurious repast, 
and all unconscious of judgment for his sins — ^he had 
felt himself seized with pains which from their in- 
tensity he knew to be mortal. Terrors of coming 
death extinguished even rancour against her who 
had drugged his cup. He had not time to think of 
that when he was writhing in torture. So ended 
his vicious existence. 

Perth felt that the pleasure of vengeance had 
been ravished from him. In after years he lived to 
thank God that he had been saved from the com- 
mission of a crime. 

He returned to his desolate home, and sat list- 
lessly thinking of his sorrow. By a strong efibrt he 
turned his mind from vexed questions, and dwelt 
only on the love he had lost in losing Aza. Dr. 
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Amott did not forget the bereaved husband. He 
came to him ostensibly because he required help, 
really because he wished to rouse Perth from the 
listlessness of great suffering. The capitan pasha, 
whilst working a gun himself at the siege of Saint 
Julien, had been wounded, and had desired the 
attendance of an English surgeon. As Sir John 
Moore was progressing so favourably as not to 
require daily visits, Dr. Amott was appointed to 
take charge of the gallant Turk's health. He 
declared that he should be useless without an in- 
terpreter, and that Mr. Preston must attend him. 
Perth could not refuse a gentleman who had placed 
him imder great obligations, and though he would 
have preferred bodily inactivity, so spiritless had he 
become, he consented at once to return to the army. 
He was the more willing because he desired to have 
Koeyla again under his own charge, feeling how 
much Aza would have desired it. 

Whilst before Saint Julien, the plague broke out 
amongst the Turkish troops, and the infection spread 
to our own men. Dr. Amott was indefatigable in 
his attendance on the sick, and Perth, careless of 
his life, gave all the time which Colonel Spencer 
permitted in ministration to the dying of both 
nations. On one occasion he was driven, by the 
exhaustion which succeeded a long day's work in 
the heat of the sun, to enter a deserted house. The 
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signal of infection was on it — but what was that 
to a man so desperate ? He went slowly and care- 
lessly through the chamber, on the rich furniture 
of which the pestilence had placed an insuperable 
barrier against theft, till he heard a faint moan 
proceeding from one of the inner rooms, and push- 
ing back the hangings, found the deserted master 
of the house lying helpless and uncared for on the 
cushions which formed his bed. Perth had learnt 
enough of Dr. Arnott's treatment to know that 
alleviation was possible when restoration to health 
could not be achieved. The Moslem's nearest and 
dearest, his most beloved child, and most trusted 
friend, had deserted him in his extremity. When 
he saw Perth bending over him, he looked with 
astonishment at one so fearless, or so devoted. It 
was Perth who lifted his head, and placed water to 
his parched lips. Perth saw that his complaint was 
not plague, though death was probably no less in- 
evitable, and the prevalence of that disorder had 
alarmed the inmates of his house, and induced them 
to leave the head of it to solitary death. He began 
to hope the Moslem might live, and took the pre- 
caution of changing his clothes and fumigating his 
hair after visiting the plague-stricken soldiers, that 
he might not convey infection to his patient. 

Life lingered not unhappily in the breast of the 
Turk, now that he felt that a friend was almost 
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always present with him ; for Perth gave him all 
the time not occupied by Colonel Spencer in his 
duties as interpreter. And when death came at 
length, gently and with as little suffering as ever 
marks the extinction of life, the Moslem pointed 
to a casket, and told Perth to take it as his heir 
when he should have ceased to breathe, and Perth 
should have seen due obsequies performed for 
him. 

Perth had his friend buried in one of those 
solemn burial-grounds which give a melancholy 
charm to Eastern landscapes — the undisturbed 
dwellings of the dead. Palm trees and acacias here 
took the place of the funeral cypress ; but solitude 
brooded over the turbaiied stone. He would have 
foimd difficulty in carrying out the wishes of his 
friend, but for his influence on others, from his 
knowledge of their language, and their conviction 
of his veracity. Thus, when he said that the disease 
was not infectious, there was no objection made to 
the celebration of the usual funeral rites. 

Perth took the casket, not caring much for what 
it might contain, and taking it most as the gift 
of one who had endeared himself to the young 
Englishman by being dependent on his kindness. 
He was surprised to find that its contents consisted 
of precious stones, principally diamonds and 
emeralds of immense value. These he disposed of 
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by sewing them into his clothes till he should have 
an opportunity of conveying them himself, or send- 
ing them by some friend, to England. 

His thoughts turned instinctively to Essex now 
that the flowers of happiness he had planted in 
Eastern soil had been so ruthlessly uprooted. An 
opportunity occurred of carrying out his intention 
of transporting the gems, for Sir John Moore 
receiving intelligence that his father's health was 
declining, applied for leave of absence, which had 
become almost compulsory from the state of his 
wound, which refused to heal imder the depressing 
influence of the Eastern atmosphere. To him 
Perth confided his jewels, requesting that they 
might be deposited at 'the bankers with whom 
Perth's remittances (amounting to a large sima) 
had been placed. 

Perth was wealthy enough now to have rested 
from any but voluntary labours, but in labour only 
could he tolerate his life. The doubts which beset 
him made thought a curse. He was pursued by 
the memory of the beautiful Arab girl, who, but 
for his fatal love, would have joined some wandering 
tribe, and been a happy wife and mother in her 
husband's tent. Would such a life have excluded 
her from heaven ? No ; he could not believe this 
of a merciful God, full of long-suffering and of 
great pity. So many of His creatures could not 
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be doomed to everlasting pimishment. If so, why 
suffered to be produced on the earth P Why 
warmed by the sun, nourished by the fruits of 
the earth, and refreshed by clear fountains P In 
what way was the practice of his Christian brethren 
superior to the morality of the Bedouin Arab? 
He recognised his own selfishness in the course 
he had pursued. He had made Aza a Christian 
because he wished to marry her. He knew the 
penalty which she would incur if her change <rf 
creed came under the notice of the believers in 
Mohammed, but this, in the blindness of his passion, 
he had disregarded. 

She was of a nation which has since been pro- 
nounced, by a dweller in their tents, to be one of 
the noblest of the earth — brave, sincere, truthful, 
and hospitable to a proverb, giving refuge even 
to an enemy if he claim hospitality, and arming in 
his defence if he be pursued. Aza had all the 
virtues of her tribe, with the tenderness of a loving 
woman. She had learnt to know that falsehood was 
shameful when in her Arab tent. This virtue had 
needed not the confirmation it received in her 
heart from the inculcations of her Christian hus- 
band. Thus she had died for the truth. 

Sir John Moore had asked Perth, before he left 
Rosetta, if he should give any message to his friends 
in Essex when he returned to England. Perth 
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fluslied. The old man was not crucified within him 
sufficiently to permit of his sending a conciliatory 
message to his father, so stern was the resentment 
he felt at the cruelty and injustice with which he 
had been treated. The lingering tenderness of habit 
had died out, and he saw in his father now but a 
cold-hearted fanatic, of narrow intellect and deficient 
perception. Memory presented him as an oppressor 
of a friendless youth, rather than as the author of 
his life. Had he seen his father heart-broken and 
silent, excepting in murmured prayers for a blessing 
he felt would not be granted to his urgent en- 
treaties — namely, the life of his child — his son's 
heart might have been melted by pity to tenderness. 
As it was, he thanked Sit John, and flushing still 
more deeply, begged him to say he was well, if any 
one did him the honour to inquire about him. It 
seemed to him that he could not write to Leah, 
and express the old love for her which he really 
felt, without offering the insult of silence to his 
father. 

Sir John had heard enough from Eose Elliot to 
understand the resentment felt by the successful 
founder of his own fortunes towards him who, though 
his father, had failed in paternal affection, and in 
the aid which every father is bound to give a son, 
imless, by conduct unworthy of his education, he 
has proved himself undeserving of it. 
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Probably Perth's travels, wbich had flung him 
into intimate relations — 

'* With Chrifitiaii and Pagan, Gtentoo and Turk " — 

had expanded his mind, and made what he called 
the narrowness of his father's creed seem still more 
restricted. He saw Sir John embark, and looked at 
the vessel without a wish to be borne by those 
fluttering sails to his native land. There was 
plenty of work to be done in Egypt in the daytime, 
and at night he laid his head on the grave beneath 
the palm trees, and gave his thoughts to her who 
slept in peace after her brief and innocent life. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

" 'Twas all her pride new traps for praise to lay, 
And all her wisdom was to hide her way." 

Crabbb. 

" Succeeding vanities she still regards." 

Pope. 

" My dear Rose, — ^I know that my dearest friend 
will rejoice to hear that her darling Bab has 
returned safely to the shores of Old England, after 
perils of which you, dear innocent girl, can form 
no idea. Ah, Bose! you have not known the 
agony of kneeling for mercy at the feet of a ruthless 
and unscrupulous captor — of feeling every hope of 
rescue die out of your palpitating bosom, and then 
to be snatched from a fate worse than death by 
the merciful interposition of Providence, and my 
uncle. Lord Meith ! ! I 

" Ah, my love ! the harrowing truth flashed on 
my mind, as I was borne along with the rapidity 
of lightning on the back of a camel, the Sultan 
had heard of me, and desired that my imhappy 
person shoidd adorn his harem. For this reason 
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a young Arab sheik had been commissioned to 
carry me off on the express condition that he should 
receive an immense simi of money on delivering 
me up to the Sultan. Unfortunately — ah, no! I 
mean fortimately — no, unfortunately — the young 
sheik could not forbear the temptation of possessing 
me himself. These Arabs are poets, my dear child. 
He used to sit at my feet and strike his sounding 
shell in my praise, and improvise of the beauty of 
my eyes, and the slendemess of my waist. The 
sounding shell ! was not that romantic. The sound, 
my dear, was by no means resonant — only two 
strings, and those of badly-made fish entrails, I 
fancy. As to the song, I could only guess its 
meaning, but the music of it, my Rose, was such 
that it always brought tears into my eyes. It 
soimded so like my old nurse's song — 

* Ding-dong bell, pnssy's in the well ; * 

nor was there ever the slightest variety of melody. 
I shall be able to tell you a great deal very in- 
teresting about an Arab toilette when I come, which, 
if quite convenient to Mr. Elliot and yourself, will 
be on Wednesday next. That reminds me that I 
find Bell utterly, intolerable now, from her excessive 
conceit, since she had been run away with. They 
took her to attend on me, my dear, so I shall take 
that pale girl, Preston, ia her place. You had 
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better tell her to hold herself ready against I 
come. 

" Do you know, that young fellow, her brother, 
is become a very superior man — quite a gentleman, 
and noticed by all the authorities, not only British, 
but Turkish and Arab. The- proof of the importance 
in which he is held cannot be better conveyed to 
you than by the fact that he was commissioned by 
my uncle to rescue me from that too daring lover, 
the young sheik. He came during the temporary 
absence of this young warrior, and the mother, 
fearful of the British force, was obliged to yield 
me up to the charge of the gentlemen sent to rescue 
me, the chief of whom was Mr. Preston. 
" Believe me your ever devoted 

"Barbara Westeura." 

Rose read the letter without being conscious what 
the sense might be, for she had previously opened 
one from Mr. East informing her that all the im- 
pediments he had put in the way of the claimant to 
the Holmes estates had at length been exhausted, 
and that, unless some fresh cause could be shown, an 
action of ejectment would be served on her father. 
" I would have come down, my dear Miss Elliot, to 
have explained this matter more clearly to you, but 
I fear that you will find it too plain, and I am 
unwilling to add to the expenses already incurred 
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by a needless journey. The absence of the title- 
deeds is fatal. I don't know what may be gathered 
from the wreck of your fether's property for your 
joint support, but I fear it will not be much. Miss 
Bruce, I imagine, will not care to remain with vou 
when, like the sloth, she has devoured the last green 
leaf on the parent tree. If I judge rightly, this 
loss of fortune will have its compensations to 
you.'* 

Eose folded the letter and placed it in her pocket, 
and then proceeded to her father's library. He was 
seated in his easy-chair signing a cheque, and Miss 
Bruce was leaning over him in an attitude of 
familiarity that made Rose's cheek flush with anger. 
Miss Bruce had just obtained from Mr. Elliot a gift 
of three himdred poimds, to be expended in her 
wedding dresses, and she had repaid the generous 
donor with a chaste salute, of which Bose witnessed 
the conclusion. 

"Can I speak to you in private, sir?" said the 
daughter, rather distantly. 

" Speak on. What this lady hears is of no con- 
sequence, as she will shortly be entitled to know all 
my affairs." 

" It will be as well, then, that she should begin 
now," rejoined Miss Elliot. " I have a letter from 
Mr. East, my father, containing intelligence that 
can no longer be delayed;" and she proceeded to 
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inform him of the contents of the lawyer's letter, 
omitting the observations made at the conclusion as 
to the governess. 

Miss Bruce heard, and turned deadly pale. She 
grasped the cheque tightly in her hand, hesitating as 
to whether it would be possible to cash it before the 
bruit of Mr. Elliot's ruin should have reached the 
bank, for she doubted whether there were assets 
enough to cover it without the advantages of Mr. 
EUiot's credit. She had no idea of marrying an 
old poor man. It would have been sacrifice enough 
for a fine young woman to be tied up for life to a 
rich one. 

She left the room, and ringing the bell, she ordered 
the carriage to be got ready immediately to take 
her to Stoneham, to which place she proceeded, and 
got her cheque cashed. Then she returned, and by 
the pretence of a bad headache, remained for the 
rest of the day in her room, where she was busy in 
packing the acciunulated thefts of twelve years. 
No chess that day for Mr. Elliot, who sent several 
times to inquire for the health of his future wife and 
devoted servant. At length Eose took compassion 
on his vanity, and challenged him to a game of 
backgammon. 

In the evening came a special message from Mr. 
East to ask Mr. Elliot if Mr. East might consider 
himself authorised to propose a compromise. In 
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tliis case Mr. Elliot would have to yield all quickly, 
on condition of receiving a small yearly income from 
the rightful heir to the estate. To this Mr. Elliot 
replied, for once without hesitation, that he rejected all 
compromise. The estates were Ms, or they were the 
claimant's. If his, it was injustice to expel him 
from his ancestral possessions. If they belonged to 
the litigant, Mr. Elliot declined to receive charity 
from him. 

In the meantime, the coming distresses of the 
Elliot family were beginning to be murmured about 
in the neighbourhood. More than one small shop- 
keeper had found his little bill unnoticed, though 
sent in a second and third time. Poor Kose dreaded 
now to produce them to her father — he looked so 
irritated by the sight of them and of her. That 
some papers were lost and could not be found, though 
Miss Eose, poor young lady, had been turning over 
old boxes of letters and parchments for the last 
month, and scarcely ever stopped to eat her meals, 
they knew. Mary, the housemaid, had had to lift the 
heavy boxes for her — ^that was the way she found 
out what her young missus was about. 

On the following morning, before Rose was down- 
stairs or her father awake. Miss Bruce had ordered 
the carriage, and proceeded in it, after having it 
packed within and without with luggage, to Stone- 
ham, where a postchaise took her on with the lighter 
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part of it, and the rest was sent by waggon. She 
left a short note to Mr. Elliot, saying that she had 
seen with intense pain the dislike which her former 
pupil Eose had taken towards her, and under such 
circumstances she considered it would conduce more 
to the happiness of Mr. Elliot and his daughter if 
she sacrificed her own, and gave up the honour and 
deUght of becoming his wife. She should weary 
heaven, she assured him, in prayers for his health 
and happiness. 

This letter gave a parting blow to Rose, whose 
father believed, or affected to believe, that Miss 
Bruce had really left the Holmes on Rose's account. 
The bank-book, which reminded him of the loss of 
the three himdred pounds, which could so ill be 
spared, rather enlightened him as to the cupidity of 
the lady, but he never admitted himself to be in 
the wrong; so Rose had not the satisfaction of 
having justict done her. 

Had her mind been easier, she might have rejoiced 
at the absence of the incubus which had weighed 
80 long on her life, but terror occupied every feel- 
ing — terror of something that might occur at any 
moment. She started and turned pale at the sound 
of wheels in the distance, and found that it was 
only their own carriage returning after having 
taken Miss Bruce away. Her father declared that 
every entrance should be barricaded, for that 
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he never would yield an inch to such oppres- 
sion. 

Rose would have preferred going away quietly, 
without having tiie nervousness of a useless struggle 
against the power of the law. Whilst her mind 
was wrought up to an access of tremor, a modest 
ring at the bell made her start from her seat. That 
was no doubt the artfulness of a stealthy mode of 
throwing the inmates off their guard. 

Miss Elliot looked out of an upper window, and 
saw only the top of the hat which covered the head 
of Leah's father. She ran down, eager to prevent 
the dismissal which the footman would probaUy 
have conveyed to Mr. Preston, fearing that Leah 
might be worse, and desirous of seeing her. 

No ; he thanked her, Leah was much the same ; 
but he wished to speak to Miss Elliot *alone. She 
led the way into the billiard-room, and motioned 
him to be seated. 

" Is it true, Miss Elliot, that your lawyer has 
been advertising for any information with regard to 
Mrs. Croft, deceased, formerly housekeeper at the 
Holmes ? " 

" Yes ; I suppose in the belief that she might 
give som^ clue to the recovery of the missing title- 
deeds." 

" Certainly. Last Sabbath I picked up a hymn- 
book which had belonged to Mrs. Clark, and now 
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is in the possession of one of her grand-nieces. In 
very pale ink I found the name of Sarah Croft, 
1730. Afterwards, in plainer writing, the married 
name which she bore at the time of her death. You 
remember being present with me at the time of her 
death ; and I was much struck at the time with the 
eagerness she showed to place that box in your hands. 
Miss Elliot, I believe the title-deeds are there." 

" Oh, that is impossible ! " said Eose with a sad 
smile. "There was nothing in the box but some 
old ribbons, and I never have fancied using it ; so 
it is quite empty.'' 

" Will you favour me with a sight of it P " said 
Mr. Preston. 

And Rose fetched it at once, as was her wont, not 
waiting to ring for the footman. 

Mr. Preston fitted an inch rule, taken from his 
pocket, within and without the box, and said — 

" Something is probably concealed, as there is 
a false bottom. We must not be too sanguine," he 
said, with a slight flush on his thin face, seeing 
a beautiful glow on that of Rose. 

" Break in the wood with the poker ! " cried Miss 
Elliot. 

And Mr. Preston drove it in by turning the box 
on its lid and forcing the poker through its bottom. 
There was a crash, and between the dark splinters 
they detected the parchments of the title-deeds. 
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"Let US thank Heaven for this great mercy!" 
cried the preacher. 

" I wonder if they be the right ones P" said Rose, 
who felt too anxious to be very secure in her con- 
victions. 

" I should think so ; but not being a lawyer, I 
cannot tell certainly." 

" I think," said Epse, looking rather crest-fellen, 
" I had better say nothing to my father till I know 
for certain. The disappointment would be so ter- 
rible. What can I do with, them? They ought 
to be deposited with Mr. East at once. I hardly 
like to trust the footman with them, if they should 
be the originals." 

" If you please, madam, I will take them to town 
to-night, and return to-morrow as quickly as I can ; 
then you will be relieved from anxiety as soon as 
possible." 

Bose consented, on condition of paying the 
expenses of the journey. She returned to her 
father in a tremor of delight, and challenged him 
to another game of backgammon with such spirit, 
that Mr. Elliot thought she must be really fond of 
the game. The absence of Miss Bruce was a con- 
stant reminder of his falling fortunes. 

"What a rat!" he said absently, aloud; and 
Rose looked at him with some dread that he really 
saw one. 
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" I suppose," he meditated, "that she is in such 
high spirits because Miss Bruce is gone." For 
Tlose could scarcely refrain from singing snatches 
of songs, and laughed nervously when her father 
asked what had inspired so much melody. Poor 
Rose paid for her flutter of doubtful hope by a 
restless night, and awoke pale and heavy-lidded. 
She thought she should never be unhappy again, 
should the deeds prove to be those so important to 
her father's welfare and her own. 

She sat with him trying to sew, but trembling 
too much to thread her needle as she heard a step 
on the gravel in front of the house. It was early 
yet, but it might possibly be he. 

" Where are you going, Rose ? "Why do you not 
let the servant open the door ? " 

" Mr. Preston is in the billiard-room, and wishes 
to speak to you, miss," said the footman. 

" Ah ! he would have come in at once had he had 
good news," said Rose to herself; and, begging her 
father's pardon, she passed him hastily. 

The grave pleasure which seemed to have found 
an uncongenial home in the coimtenance of the 
preacher told the story without a word. Without 
speaking he placed a note from Mr. East in her 
hands, acknowledging the receipt of the true title- 
deeds so long missing, and ofiering his hearty con- 
gratulations to herself and to Mr. Elliot on their 
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escape from so great a danger, and so overwhelming 
a ruin. 

"He'll bless you, my dear young lady,'' said 
Mr. Preston. "I will leave you to the delightful 
task of relieving your father's anxieties. I came at 
once with the good news, and I must now return to 
my poor Leah." 

An hour after Rose was seated by Mr. Elliot, 
patting his hand tenderly as it lay on his knee. 
She was thinking of the pleasure of having him 
all to herself; he was wondering whether, if Miss 
Bruce should offer to return, he should accept the 
proposition. Men become such creatures of habit 
in advanced life, especially when residing in the 
country, that even a great joy will not compensate 
for the absence or displacement of a chair or a table, 
or of persons, in themselves indifferent, who have 
made part of the routine of daily life. " I am not 
sufficient for his happiness ; I must get some com- 
panion who will not insist on marrying him." Alas ! 
where could such a one be found? It wa« a 
comfort that Lady Bab's coming would amuse him 
a little, and Brose took out the letter brimming over 
with vanity and good spirits, and was repaid for 
its perusal by finding a flattering reference to Perth 
Preston, which she hoped would give pleasure to 
his father, in return for the benefit chance had 
enabled him to confer on Mr. Elliot and herself. 
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She went in the evening towards his house, and 
saw him walking slowly to one of the cottages 
of the poor. After lingering by his side some few 
moments, she informed him that she had news from 
the East from her cousin, Lady Barbara Westeura, 
who spoke of a young Englishman much noticed 
for his talents and good conduct by the chief officers 
of both services. " He is an Essex man ; '' and Rose 
waited to see if there were any signs of recognition 
in Mr. Preston's face; but he had so determined 
in his own mind that Perth had been given up 
to work all uncleanness with greediness, that the 
idea of his success was unlikely to occur to his 
father. 

He continued to walk by Rose's side, with his 
hands clasped behind his back, and his spare figure 
slightly bent. 

"My ^ousiQ, Lady Barbara, was carried off by 
Arabs, and this Essex man was employed to rescue 
her, and succeeded admirably. Have you no curiosity, 
Mr. Preston, to hear the name of this young ' Essex 
worthy?'" 

The preacher stopped, and regarded the young 
lady attentively, struck by the interest expressed in 
her manner. 

" What is his name, madam ? " 

"His name is Perth Preston." 

The father did not speak a word. He had 
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reached the cottage, and leaned for a moment against 
the door-sill, with so much agitation expressed in 
his working face that B;Ose was as much terrified as a 
child might be who ignorantly had applied a galvanic 
battery, and recoiled at the unexpected shock it had 
created. The woman spoke to him from within 
the cottage, and Mr. Preston, taking off his hat 
without speaking to Rose, went in to pray by the 
sick man who needed his ministrations, with a 
feeling of thankfulness which found expression in 
his addresses to the Supreme Power that orders all 
things for the best. 

Lady Barbara thought she should prefer enjoying 
the narration of her own exploits, active and passive, 
a little longer during the season in town, and wrote 
to her darling Rose to say that she was about to 
defer her visit. She had, moreover, heard a rumour 
that Sir Edgar, tired of his lonely residence at 
Marmorice, had returned to England ; but, as she 
had been told nothing about it, she thought she 
was most likely to hear by remaining on the spot 
to which he would probably resort. 

She wrote at the end of her letter a postscript, 
d propos of nothing : — 

"Have you seen or heard anything of Sir 
Edgar South yet ? I hear he has returned to 
England." 
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Rose repKed truthfully that she had written a very- 
long letter to him some months previously, but that 
he had not answered it, nor had she any idea of his 
present address. 



VOL. III. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

'* She knew that she waa dying, 

And she dreaded not her doom ; 
She never thought of sighing 

0*er her young and blighted bloom ; 
She knew her cheek was alter' d. 

And she knew her eyes were dim. 
But her sweet voice only falter'd 

When she thought of leaving him." 

Life was still lingering in the faded form of Leah 
Preston. Her father had schooled his mind to 
resignation for that which he saw to be inevitable, 
and comforted himself in the conviction that he 
should soon follow her. He wanted this benumbing 
touch of sorrow, for other circumstances were not 
progressing in a way very cheering to the old man. 
His congregation had decreased. They grew tired 
of sitting on hard benches in a bam, when, by going 
to Stoneham, they would find a beautiful meeting- 
house, with pews, and cushions, and hassocks. Mr. 
Preston was not such a powerful preacher as he 
used to be, they said; the truth being that his 
addresses to his congregation had lost the charm of 
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novelty, though they were as forcible and better 
expressed than when he had first mounted on a 
fallen tree to call sinners to repentance. The 
offerings on which much of his daily subsistence 
depended had become more scarce when the neces- 
sity for them was greater. When Leah had first 
been taken ill, the neighbours had vied with each 
other in tending her small delicacies. But life was 
tenacious in that fair young frame, and by-and-by 
they began to wonder how long that poor thing was 
going to last, and to say, "What! Leah Preston 
not dead yet ? " 

This was not unnatural, though it seems very 
shocking to think of. Many sent what they would 
have preferred to give to some one dearer than Leah 
could be to them, and having been urged to unusual 
generosity by intense pity, now found the incon- 
venience of the charity which they had hoped would 
not be so continuous as it now threatened to be. 

On the night of the day we have mentioned as 
that on which Mr. Preston received Rose's com- 
munication, he sat by Leah's bedside for half an 
hour to read and pray before he retired to rest. 
Old Molly slept in the room ready to awake should 
the patient stir or speak ; so that the father, become 
very feeble now from grief and the hopeless nursing 
of his daughter, could leave the room and take such 
rest as his anxieties permitted. After he had read 
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a portion of the Scriptures, uncertain whether the 
wandering senses of his child caught any part of his 
meaning, he prayed fervently, and on her uttering 
" Amen ! " he imagined that she understood what 
he had said, and with a voice trembling with eager- 
ness, he told her he had news of Perth. He looked 
at her with the smile of pleasure which he expected 
to see reciprocated by Leah. The smile, indeed, 
was reflected in her face from his, but there was no 
perception in it. Her glances, bright and wander- 
ing, surveyed the extent of the small chamber, and 
ultimately rested on the light by which Mr. Preston 
had read the Scriptures. He took up the small 
hand, which seemed to scorch him as he touched it, 
and kissed it as a good night, leaving her with the 
usual nightly injunction, " If she is worse in the 
night, Molly, awake me." 

Molly slept. Mr. Preston could not afford a 
nurse, but the old servant always started up at any 
sound emanating from Leah's bed. 

This night the words came — " That is his car- 
riage in the road." She rose up, and leaned over 
Leah to hear more distinctly, for she could not be 
sure of what the sick girl had said ; but Leah did 
not repeat it, and Molly pondered as to what delu- 
sion was at the moment of her speaking possessing 
her mind. 

Leah was correct in what she had said. It was the 
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same carriage and horses which had been so fraught 
with agitating remembrances to Leah. They had 
been favourites of Sir Edgar, and not having 
determined when he left England how long he 
should remain abroad, he had kept them at his 
country seat. One of his grooms rode forward to 
the Holmes about half an hour before he appeared 
Imnself, and was duly vituperated by the house- 
keeper, who had to unlock the press and take out 
sheets and pillow-cases to be aired. She had the 
trouble of providing the sheets, and she knew that 
the pretty housemaid would benefit by the liberal 
parting gift, while she, being considered "above 
it" (which she was not), would have to go without. 
Her only consolation consisted in the expectation 
that the cook would be equally indignant, as Sir 
Edgar would be sure to want some supper after 
travelling. Sir Edgar, however, only wanted bis- 
cuits and sherry ; and they were not even devilled 
biscuits, so she was disappointed. 

Kose was too glad to see her cousin to resent 
his unfeeling silence. She remembered how kindly 
he had taken her part with regard to Miss Bruce, 
and knew that, having much to say, he would 
amuse her father, and fill up the blank made by the 
absence of the governess. Besides the happiness of 
not having to leave so fine an estate as the Holmes, 
Rose was relieved from the necessity of taking 
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thought about expenditure, a care which for twelve 
months had made her cheeks pale and her expres- 
sion harassed. Thus she gave way to the hilarity 
so natural and becoming at her age, and Mr. 
Elliot, Sir Edgar, and herself sat late into the 
night asking questions and receiving answers. 

Sir Edgar's spirits were forced. He had come 
with that renewal of former feelings that seems like 
the ghost of those which have departed. Passing 
the small house, his thoughts had rested on the 
beautiful girl he had hoped to have made the com- 
panion of his journey. He peered through the 
dark into that part of the forest where he had spent 
hours of such happiness, that his heart ached as he 
thought of them. He did not know if Leah were 
yet alive. Alas ! he did not deserve that she should 
be, seeing that he had lingered enthralled by that 
Greek beauty whom he loathed before he left Mar- 
morice. Sir Edgar wanted to learn news of Leah, 
but felt too conscious to ask a direct question. He 
came close to the subject, in the hope of hearing 
what he wanted to know accidentally. 

"Ah! Rose, don't you remember that young 
gardener whom you used to employ here ? Preston 
is his name. You can have no idea what a great 
man he has become ! '* 

"He was always a well-grown lad," said Mr. 
Elliot simply ; " but I did not know he had gone 
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away. However, as you seem to have seen him 
recently, I suppose he enlisted as a soldier." 

" Ah ! my dear sir, I do not allude to his bulk ; 
indeed, he seems to me to have become slighter 
than he was. But I allude to the way in which he 
eclipsed all nobodies like myself, who have only 
titles and broad acres to back us. Now titles and 
broad acres are things exceedingly valuable to their 
possessors, as you and Rose have felt lately, no 
doubt, but in the face of a great difficulty they do 
not count for anything ; indeed., I think a man with 
ten thousand a year is not likely to enter the king- 
dom of heaven through a battle-field. It's too hard 
for a rich man to lay down his riches. Then, no 
doubt, too, he thinks of the duties he owes to his 
tenants, to prevent his successor from rack-renting 
them ; but let the cause be what it 'would, there 
was Perth Preston on intimate terms with Sir 
Balph Abercrombie and Lord Meith, and all the 
bigwigs, with whom I was but on bowing acquaint- 
ance." 

" You astonish me ! " cried Mr. Elliot ; " and I 
cry with Mrs. Siddons, ' How got he there ? ' And 
how could he possibly get introduced to such mag- 
nates ? " 

"My dear sir, necessity has no law. A clever 
man, and a useful man, and a brave man always 
comes to the front in times of danger. I remember 
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that you yourself, sir, wlien your horses were in 
danger of being burnt, were so unthinking of the 
duties you owed to domestic routine, that you sent 
a young groom to blindfold and lead them out in- 
stead of the old coachman, whose feelings on the 
occasion blazed as fiercely almost as the fire." 

Rose's eyes glistened with pleasure. 

"Pray spare us past reminiscences of what we 
know, and give us information on points on which 
we are ignorant. A yoimg' man may be brave 
and good without becoming the companion of tie 
commander-in-chief.*' 

"My dear Brose, necessity has no law. Mr. 
Preston happened to be Prest on — ^forgive the pun 
— ^for this reason, that he is one of the finest 
linguists in a practical way, probably, in the world. 
But for him, the ships could not have been vic- 
tualled; but for him, the Arabs could not have 
brought intelligence of the French movements to 
Sir Ralph ; and it happened that Perth Preston, 
being at the side of the commander-in-chief when 
the gallant general was engaged by two French 
dragoons, saved the life of Sir Ralph for the 
moment by shooting the man whose sabre was 
about to descend on the shoulder of the veteran.'* 

" You tell us wonderful things," said Mr. Elliot. 
" I suppose, like all upstarts, he is intensely dis- 
agreeable and self-opinionated ? " 
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" No, sir. He is peculiarly modest, and seldom 
speaks except in reply to a question. Probably," 
continued Sir Edgar, musing, " he knows too much 
to be vain of the quantity. Vanity implies some 
self-gratulation on that which has small founda- 
tion." 

" And where is he now ? " said Rose. 

" In Egypt. They cannot let him leave, I imder- 
stand, till the campaign is over. He must be ex- 
ceedingly rich, I imagine. And oh! Brose, the 
capitan pasha has given him such a shawl ! Worth 
I don't know how many hundred pounds ; — such a 
Cashmere ! " 

" How do you know ? " said Rose the prosaic. 

"I heard it from one of the officers who came 
from Saint Julien on sick leave." 

And why is the capitan pasha so beneficent ? " 
He is a gallant fellow, that capitan pasha, and 
worked a gun himself, for the pleasure of taking 
off heads on a grand scale. I can imagine no other 
reason. Well! — ^pardon the JEssexism — ^he was 
wounded, and sent for an English surgeon who was 
attending Sir John Moore at Rosetta, and who, 
having extracted the ball from his leg, went up to 
Saint Julien to perform the same good office for the 
pasha. Preston went with him as interpreter. Dr. 
Arnott fell ill, and Perth both nursed his friend 
and took his place so skilfully by the side of the 
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pasha, that as Perth could receive no fee, not being 
professional, the Turk presented him with this afore- 
said glorious shawl. I expect to hear every day 
that Lady Barbara, having got scent of it, is doing 
her utmost to wile it away from Preston, who is 
somewhat careless of its merits, it is said." 

Rose asked Sir Edgar some question about the 
abduction of Lady Barbara, and received a dif- 
ferent account from that given by the lady herself. 
In truth, there seemed an almost feminine amount 
of spite in the gentleman's mind against her. 

Rose took care not to commit herself by an 
implied doubt about Lady Barbara's veracity, and 
seeing that though Mr. Elliot was amused, he looked 
rather tired, she ordered candles, and they retired 
to their sleeping apartments. 

As Sir Edgar had not succeeded in extracting any 
information about Leah from Rose, he went to bed 
with his spirits light with renovated hope. 

It was early in October, and the red leaves floated 
slowly through the misty light of autumn, when Sir 
Edgar looked out on the park at the Holmes on 
the morning after his arrival. His coming gave 
great comfort to those who depended on him for 
suppljring the place of Miss Bruce. Rose lived in a 
nervous dread of seeing her drive up every day, and 
attempting to re-establish herself. She felt doubly 
armed when Sir Edgar was at her side. If he would 
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but play chess again ; but that was a happiness too 
great to be hoped for yet. 

Sir Edgar had stated that he had come to shoot 
Mr. Elliot's pheasants/ but he said that he had lost 
his nerve during his absence; that in truth the 
idea of firing, connected as it had been with per- 
sonal risk, made him so very uneasy, and produced 
such a trembling of hands and quaking of heart, 
that he could not touch a feather if the gamekeeper 
accompanied him. He should, by mere force of 
imagination, metamorphose him into a tall French- 
man thirsting for his blood, and should disgrace 
himself for ever by running away. He would go 
and try to pick up a pheasant or a rabbit by him- 
self. And E;Ose laughed at the caprice, and sent 
him away with some sandwiches in his pocket, that 
he might not be obliged to return at luncheon- time. 
Sir Edgar declined taking a retriever, by which the 
gamekeeper imagined that Sir Edgar had not a 
very high opinion of his own powers. 

The yoimg man went towards the forest, lest his 
path should be observed, and made his way directly 
to the wild-cherry seat where he had once passed 
such glowing hours with Leah. He sat down on 
the fallen tree, but the branches had so interlaced 
themselves that he was half buried in the transverse 
stems. The ground was thickly strewn with im- 
pressed leaves. Summer had come again and gone 
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since he sat there with Leah. He wandered on to 
the side of the water where he had laved her 
wounded arm, and taken a kiss from her pure lips. 
He could not bear the remembrance in connection 
with the doubt that filled his mind, and, with his 
gun over his shoulder, he went to the outskirts of 
the wood, whence he could see the house. 

There was a red glory over it from the foHage 
of the Virginia creeper, and some pots of scarlet 
geraniums were in the window of one of the upper 
rooms. Sir Edgar knew it to be Leah's. Had he 
not thrown the gravel against that casement, and 
called on her name vainly ? He felt a little resent- 
ment revive against her as he thought of it again. 

At that moment, as he pushed impatiently through 
the branches, he put up a pheasant, and shot it with 
a dexterity which would have done ' him credit in 
the eyes of the gamekeeper. He picked it up, and . 
saw in it an excuse for calling at Leah's cottage. Old 
Bobtail made a senile attempt to bark as Sir Edgar 
walked up the path ; but, after smelling his boots 
for a few seconds, and gazing at him with dim 
eyes, he began to wag his tail, and gave him a 
welcome. It was a good omen, he thought, and 
was more encouraged in his determination to call 
by seeing the spare form of the preacher entering 
one of the distant cottages in the village ; so he 
walked up with a beating heart, knocking gently 
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with his knuckles against the door-sill, not liking 
to enter without permission through the open 
door. Molly came out, dropping a courtesy, with 
a—" Lord bless us ! Miss Leah was right, after 
all, when she said she heard the carriage last 
night, and I thought she was a-dreaming, poor 
dear ! " 

" Miss Leah is better, I trust ? " said Sir Edgar. 
" She must be," he thought, " to have distinguished 
the sound of my carriage." 

" Bless you, sir, no ! she will never be better in 
this world. Not but that she seems brighter to- 
day," said the old woman, seeing how pale Sir 
Edgar had become suddenly, and fancying the 
change of colour was connected with her informa- 
tion. 

" I brought this pheasant for her," he said 
awkwardly. " Do you think she will eat any ? " 

"You are very kind, sir. Perhaps you would 
like to step up and see Miss Leah P I thought 
Miss Elliot would have been here before this. 
She mostly drops in every day." 

Old Molly, who would have shrunk from the im- 
propriety of conducting Sir Edgar to the bedroom of 
Leah in health, saw no wrong in his visiting a dying 
woman. She showed him up to the room, and 
placed the arm-chair for him by the bed where 
Mr. Preston usually sat ; and, telling him to knock 
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if he wanted anything^ she left him alone witk 
Leah. 

Could that be the girl he had so loved? He* 
eould not recognise her in the changed features — 
the eyes so unnaturally large and liquid, the orbits 
90 marked, the brow so deyeloped, and the lower 
part of the face so diminished. She did not notice 
him; her eyes were fixed on the ceiling, as if she 
saw what was unseen by^ any but herself. Then 
slowly she raised her skeleton arm, and pointed to 
the vision with an expression, of anxiety that broke 
at length into a smile, but the look and the smile 
were unintelligible to Sir Edgar. He could not 
follow in its short flight the spirit which would 
soon leave its earthly dwelling. 

" Leah ! '' he said at length, with an indescribable 
pathos in his tone ; " Leah ! my darling ! don't 
you know me ? I am come back to love you ; never 
to part from you again! Look at me; speak one 
word of pardon. Oh, my own dear love ! let me 
have one look, one tone of forgiveness ! " 

He bent his head and kissed the poor hot hand. 
He remembered, when his lips pressed it, how 
beautiful it had been in health — how white, and 
plimip, and dimpled. 

She had not chosen to disgrace herself for his 
sake, nor to leave the sphere of her quiet duties,, 
but she was dying of the struggle — this love had. 
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been fatal. He saw it all, and could not but fancy- 
that she would yet live could she know that he 
had returned penitent — ready to marry her and 
nurse her back to health. 

" Leah ! Listen, my darling ! Why do you 
look at that side of the room so intently ? " 

He got up, and placed himself where she could 
see him distinctly, but her gaze was imconnected 
with him — it passed into space. He could not bear 
the absence of intelligence; he went down softly, 
and asked Molly if she was ever sensible. 

«Ye8,8ir,soLtunes." 

" What does she take to nourish her ? " 

"Some milk and grapes. The doctor said she 
might have anything she fancied. He don't come 
very often now ; he says 'tis of no use.'* 

" Cannot I get anything for her ? " 

" No, sir ; she has the milk from the cow, and 
the grapes are ripe now outside the house, so we 
have no diflficulty. Poor dear! she won't trouble 
us long ; " and, with the thought that she should 
not be troubled much longer, and a little shame at 
the comfort implied in the reflection, she sat down 
and put her apron over her head and sobbed 
aloud. 

Sir Edgar put half-a-guinea into her hand, and 
rushed away. He had set a stone rolling down a 
precipice, and had believed he could arrest its 
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effects at any moment. He must now sit still and 
await its course till it had struck his young and in- 
nocent victim. Yet he could not but believe that if 
Leah could understand him she might yet be saved. 

On the following morning he went earKer io the 
cottage, but Leah had passed a restless night, and 
was sleeping. He might go up and see her if he 
did not speak. 

He went, and whatever of hope had lingered in 
his breast died out at that sight. The painful 
moaning, the restless tossing of the arms, the 
troubled breathing, and the struggle that life had 
become, was too evident to admit of uncertainty in 
his mind. 

He lingered till she awoke with a start, and 
cried for water. He lifted her head tenderly, and 
held the glass to her lips, but' she seemed igno- 
rant that her former lover had given her drink. 
Then she looked wonderingly at her fingers, as if 
she did not recognise them as belonging to her. 
Sir Edgar took from his breast the child's handker- 
chief which she had used to wipe his face in their 
first meeting. It had been pushed aside in a cabinet 
at the Holmes, and, on pulling out one of the 
drawers on the previous day, he recognised the 
initials, and remembered all about it. She looked 
at it indifferently. The links of memory were 
broken. She never responded to her lover's ex- 
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pressions of devotion — never understood the plead- 
ing of his penitence. He could not carry into 
after-life a single word to comfort him, or lighten 
even by the touch of a finger the load which 
must weigh on his spirits so long as the memory 
of the past gathered its shadows over him. 

He took up a hymn-book which she had been 
in the habit of using. In it were written faintly and 
irregularly, in pencil, Storer's touching lines: — 

** The short parenthesis of life is sweet, 
But short — what was before, unknown to me, 

And what must follow, is the Lord's decree. 

« « « « « 

I am the tomb where that affection lies, 
That was the closet where it living kept ; 

Yet wise men say affection never dies. 
No ; but it turns, and when it long has slept, 
Looks heavy, like the eyes that long have wept. 

Oh, could it die ! that were a restful state." 

Amongst the pages of the hymn-book he found 
some yellow leaves, which he had picked up idly 
when walking with her, and she, taking them from 
his hand, had preserved them carefully in memory of 
the day. 

As Young observes of blessings, that in flying 
away they expand their painted plumes, and look 
most beautiful when vanishing beyond recall, Sir 
Edgar's fickle heart yearned for the recovery of 
Leah with the impatience of a will which had never 
been thwarted. 

VOL. III. p 
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" Sir Edgar is out of spirits to-night. Did not 
like my beating him at backgammon," said Mr. 
ElHot. 

" I rather think it was because he shot badly, 
papa. He says he has lost his skiU as a marksman. 
I hope he will not find us too dull here. What 
reply do you wish me to give to Mrs. Mowbray's 
invitation to dinner, sir ? " 

"Perhaps we had better accept, after telling her 
that Sir Edgar is with us, and giving her the 
option of asking him, which she is sure to do." 

Rose was glad to get her father to consent to 
going out a little. Had he mixed in general 
society more, she thought, he would not have been 
so Bruce-ridden. To her astonishment Sir Edgar 
seemed reluctant to accept. He had come down 
to be quiet. They must excuse him, and give him 
a mutton chop at the Holmes. 

So they went alone, and found, amongst a large 
party assembled, two gentlemen recently arrived; 
indeed, they had been but a few hours in the house 
when Mr. Elliot and his daughter drove up. 

One of the two Rose recognised at once, and 
greeted with outstretched hands and welcoming 
smile. The other was a stranger to her, nor 
did she catch his name when introduced. He 
was dressed very simply, according to the fashion 
of the time, with his hair drawn back and pow- 
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dered, being fastened in a queue behind. He 
was the medical attendant on Sir John Moore, 
who had only recently arrived in England, and 
who was too ill to be able to dispense with 
the care of a surgeon for his unhealed wounds. 
Rose looked at the thin, refined-looking profile, 
and wondered whom it resembled. She had seen 
some one like it before. She was seated at dinner 
between Sir John and his friend, and found the 
former in high spirits, though looking older, and 
with his unpowdered hair slightly tinged with 
white. Every one was eager to attract his notice, 
and he was enjoying social ease and relief from 
anxiety. 

In the general clatter of knives and forks, and 
the buzz of conversation, Rose's companion on the 
other Tside asked whether he should give her the 
wing of a chicken. She assented, and he turned 
towards her with a peculiar smile, and observed 
that one good turn deserved another. Rose was 
aware of the saying, but did not see how it ap- 
plied. 

" Look at me," he said, smiling sadly. " Do you 
not know me P " 

I beg your pardon," observed Rose, blushing, 

I never saw you before to my knowledge ; and I 
did not catch your name when you were introduced 
to me by Mrs. Mowbray." 
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"I am become even an older man than I be- 
lieved," rejoined the gentleman. "I am yoiir 
former gardener, Perth Preston, whom your charity 
on the night of your fete saved from starvation. 
I have never seen a roasted chicken since without 
thinking of it," he said, still smiling, though very 
pale ; for he had made the announcement in des-* 
peration, expecting that Rose would show, by her 
manner, that she felt herself insulted by juxtaposi- 
tion with her ci-devant servant. 

If Eose felt insulted she was too weU-bred to 
show it in her manner. As the noise of many 
tongues continued, she was able to say in a low 
tone, *'Your father, Mr. Preston — ^have you com- 
municated with him ? " 

" I only came to-day. Miss Elliot. I thought it 
better to see my father than to write to him. You 
know the Tinhappy diflferences of opinion that 
parted us?" 

"Yes; but as you have proved that you were 
right, I should think you could afford to make 
concessions. I am sure we owe everything to Mr. 
Preston's acuteness; but for him we should be 
wanderers over the face of the earth." 

Perth was pleased at the kindly reference to his 
father, and inquired for Leah. 

Hose replied that she was ill. She did not say 
how ill. She would not give an added cloud to 
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that brow which seemed so careworn already. It 
would be time enough that he should find it out 
to-morrow. She saw now the likeness in the fine 
outline. The roundness of boyish beauty had gone, 
and the profile resembled that of Leah, with the 
difierence which should exist between the greater 
delicacy of the girl's, and the pronounced deter- 
mination of the young man's features. 

Presently Sir John spoke to her on the other 
side, and reminded her of the minuet they had 
danced together so many months before. 

" Those confounded Frenchmen," he said, " must 
have been jealous of the fame of my dancing the 
minuet, for they have effectually prevented my doing 
so ever in the future, as they have made one of my 
legs an inch and a half shorter than it ought to be ; 
but for my friend Preston I might not have had even 
a shortened leg." 

" Is he so skilful ? " said Rose. 

" He is one of the cleverest fellows I ever met," 
said Sir John; "and a man who is clever brings 
his talent to bear on everything he attempts. I 
flatter myself I am a tolerable linguist, having been 
educated abroad for that purpose ; but, though 
there is twenty years' difference in our ages, he 
beats me in languages, which he has a surprising 
talent in acquiring in a marvellously short time. 
Upon mj'' word, he made a very good investment 
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when he stole his father's Greek grammar and 
lexicon.'* 

" I wish he could cure his poor sister," said Eose 
sadly. 

" Ah ! I heard about Sir Edgar's saving her life 
and Lady Barbara's from the fire that took place 
just after your guests had left you. I suppose there 
is no doubt of his gallantry, as he risked a dread- 
ful death for the sake of one woman, at least, who 
was indifferent to him ; and, however lavish he 
may be of his love, he could not be attached to both 
at the same time, one would think." 

" My cousin showed himself very courageous on 
that occasion, and I really do not see why, with so 
fair a future before him, he should have felt boimd 
to fight in Aboukir Bay." 

"I might almost consent to be called a very 
prudent soldier, to have my conduct defended by so 
fair an advocate," said Sir John. On which Erose 
retorted that he might easily be content to be called 
a coward, as no one would believe it. 

"Are you not a narrow-minded set here in 
Essex ?" said Sir John in the course of the evening. 
"Preston would not permit me to bring him without 
explanation, lest Mrs. Mowbray should object to his 
parentage and previous occupation, and think herself 
unfairly treated if she became aware of it after- 
wards. Can you fancy that these very worthy peoploi 
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who have not an idea beyond the last quarter 
session, or whether the bench of magistrates will do 
full justice on the poacher last caught with a snare 
in his pocket, should object to a young man so 
superior to themselves in attainments, and so ex- 
emplary in his conduct ? " 

Rose smiled. 

"You should have a little patience with our 
country prejudices." 

" Folks, even the best of us, dislike sudden eleva- 
tions — upstarts — though I must say I never saw 
any one more quietly unconscious of being anything 
unusual than Mr. Preston. At any event," said Sir 
John, with the slightest inclination possible to a 
sneer on his beautiful lip, "he has that which 
often — 

' Flings a cruel sunshine on a fool,* 

but in his case will gild the cleverest fellow I have 
amongst my friends in the opinion of the world. 
He is exceedingly wealthy. I should be sorry to 
say how much, lest you should think I exaggerate." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " cried Rose heartily. " I 
wish," she continued, more sadly, " he had returned 
sooner." 

Going home in the carriage that evening, Rose 
told Mr. Elliot whom she had met at dinner. 

" That grave young man in black, papa, was our 
gardener once. He is the son of Mr. Preston." 
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" Indeed ! " said Mr. Elliot with, profound in- 
difference. " I never saw him at the Holmes, so I 
was not likely to recognise him to-day, but I am 
glad Preston's son has done well. He was very 
obliging — the old man I mean — about our title-deeds. 
East said I ought to have made him a present." 

Before Miss Elliot left Mrs. Mowbray's drawing- 
room, Sir John Moore took her aside, and asked 
if she would kindly imdertake to prepare old Mr. 
Preston for a visit from his son. 

" I really hope," continued the gentleman, " that 
the father will not recur to old grievances about 
languages. Young Preston is a man of whom his 
country may be proud, as, but for his knowledge 
and intelligence, her soldiers and sailors might have 
been starved. Without his facility of speaking 
modern Greek, Turkish, and Arabic, the French 
would probably have beaten us, for no one else 
could have obtained the information, which was so 
indispensable to our success. So, my dear Miss 
Elliot, do use your influence with the old Calvinist 
not to rake up bygone troubles." 

Miss Elliot promised to do her best, and received 
the warm thanks of Sir John in reply. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

" How hard the task to heal the bleeding heart, 

To bid the still-recurring thought depart, 

Tame the fierce grief, and stem the rising sigh, 

And curb rebellious passion with reply ! '* 

Gbabbe. 

Sir Edgar had remained at the Holmes because he 
could not endure to make any effort to oblige any 
one but himself, and being out of spirits, he was 
resolved not to take the trouble of seeming gay. 
Thus he remained alone at the Holmes, and walked 
up to the house of Mr. Preston in the evening to 
inquire for Leah. 

The front door stood open as usual, but Sir Edgar 
saw no one. He listened, and thought he heard a 
sound of sobbing. Going up softly, he saw that 
Leah's innocent life had just passed away. There 
was a glow of sunset over the white furniture of the 
bed. Her head had been raised to permit of her 
breathing more freely, and it had turned slightly to 
one shoulder, over which her hair had fallen in 
waving curls. Old Molly sat rocking herself in a 
low chair at the foot of the bed, with her apron over 
her face. Hers had been the convulsive sobs which 
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Sir Edgar had heard. Mr. Preston's head was 
bowed on one of Leah's hands. He had been pray- 
ing for her soid's release, and was still kneeling. 
Sir Edgar turned and departed silently. No one 
saw him. What right had he, who had slain that 
innocent girl, to look on his victim — the victim of his 
vanity and deference to the world's opinion ? Ever 
in his memory that scene remained stereotyped — 
the solemn face with its strange beauty of repose — 
the same, yet not the same Leah whose features 
he had seen dimpling with smiles, overbrimming 
with tenderness. The pain and the pleasure had 
gone for ever. All the dreary waiting, the restless, 
impatient hope, the recurring despair, were past. 
They could never be atoned for. " Had I come at 
once," he repeated to himself, " I might have saved 
her." He believed that his presence could have 
bound together the breaking heart, and stopped the 
progress of disease. " Oh that I had married her ! 
And that old man kneeling by her side, of whom 
I felt I should be ashamed ! I could fling myself 
at his feet, if Leah lived, to beg for his consent to 
our union ! " 

As he walked home through the park he looked 
up at the stars, and at the purple heavens, and 
wondered if Leah knew that his face was streaming 
with tears shed for her. He could not tell, but 
would have given five years of his life, a life which 
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had been to him till now a long jubilee, to be 
assured that he should meet Leah again in a future 
state, and obtain her forgiveness. 

On the following day Rose went down early to 
Mr. Preston's house, with the benevolent wish to 
soften his heart towards his son. He had not said a 
word when she had spoken to him before on the 
subject, and this made her doubtful how her com- 
munication would be received. 

When she reached the house the shutters were 
partly closed, and a look of silence and desolation 
about the place told the sad story. Bobtail, who 
had survived his young mistress, showed his know- 
ledge of the fact by occasional long melancholy 
bowlings. E/Ose went in and saw Molly, and was 
conducted by her into the chamber of death. Tha 
sheet was spread over the corpse, and the old man 
sat by its side, looking so sadly imconscious of all 
outward objects, that it struck Rose as being more 
terrible than the most violent expressions of grief. 
She went up to him and took his hand. 

" You must come down-stairs with me," she said 
in a tone of authority ; " I want to speak to you ; " 
and he rose meekly and followed her. As she passed 
down with her charge she motioned to Molly to take 
his place upstairs, and led the old man to the rustic 
seat in the garden. 

"You have had a dreadful loss in the death of 
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Leah," Rose said, in the hope of arousing him. He 
bowed his head and said — 

" * The Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.' " 

"Yes, the Lord giveth," said Rose. "He has 
taken from you one beloved child ; He restores to 
you another. Your son, whom you thought dead, 
who was dead to you, in that you were separated 
by a silence like unto death, is now restored to you, 
prosperous and approved by men. His attainments 
are acknowledged, his integrity is valued. He 
wants only his father's pardon and his father's 
blessing." 

The old man looked pleased. 

" Where is the boy ? " he said ; and rising, he 
called out — " Leah ! Perth is coming, they tell me. 
Come down and see him ! " 

Old Molly heard the voice, and the words, so 
unspeakably unnatural, made her weep bitterly, 
whilst Rose looked on in dismay. Just then she 
saw Perth coming down through the park, and 
conjectured that he had arrived with Sir John 
Moore, who had remained at the Holmes whilst the 
young man paid his visit to his father. 

It seemed strange that a comparatively short time 
should have made so great an alteration in the 
person of Perth. Probably the dress, carriage, and 
expression of countenance tended much to prodtice 
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the result, but Molly courtesied as to a stranger, and 
Mr. Preston looked at liim for a moment with 
indifference ; then turning to Rose — 

" Where is the boy ? You promised me Perth." 

Perth went up to the old man, and bent his knees 
before him, taking his hand gently. " Father ! " 
he said. Then seeing the alteration made by 
distress in his face, he leaned his head on the old 
man's knee and wept. Miss EUiot had turned away, 
but Mr. Preston's voice recalled her. 

" Who is this gentleman in black, and why does 
he cry ? He did not know heVy did he ? " 

"He is your son — your son Perth," said Rose, 
almost weeping from sympathy. 

The old man shook his head. 

" Not Perth," he murmured. 

"Father, I am Perth, Yes, your son. Do you 
not remember me ? There is the cherry tree I 
helped you to plant when I was quite young. We 
together nailed the vine up over that window." 

Mr. Preston looked at his dress attentively, and 
Rose and Perth thought he was beginning to recog- 
nise him as his son, when he said suddenly — 

"Are you a doctor? " 

" Yes, father." 

"Then, perhaps," he continued with eagerness, 
*'you can cure Leah. Come up at once and see 
her." 
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" Alas ! '* cried Rose, for she knew that Perth 
was Ignorant of that which she had only learnt just 
before, of which she had had no opportunity of 
telling him. But nothing then could be explained, 
for the father had seized Perth by the ruffle of 
his sleeve, and was dragging him up to Leah's 
room. When he reached her bed-chamber he 
remembered all, and throwing himself by her side, 
he cried in a voice of cruel anguish — " Oh ! she is 
dead ! " Perth turned aside and wept. This, then, 
was his welcome home ! The last time he had seen 
his sister was in the grey dawn, wheD he thought it 
was a dream or a spirit which had visited him. 
Now the gentle life had departed for ever. He 
came to the head of the bed, and kissed her sadly 
and fondly. 

He had suffered so keenly of late that he had not 
many more tears to shed. He retired from the room, 
and was followed by Rose, who could do nothing to 
assuage the father's grief. Molly knew his ways 
best, and if any comfort could be offered, it must 
come from one who had been with Leah from the 
cradle to the grave. 

"I must attend Sir John," he said, "till I have 
placed him under more skilful hands than my own, 
and then I will return, and try to make the con- 
clusion of my father's life more endurable, if not 
happier." 
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Miss EUiot applauded his resolution, and assured 
him that his father should not want any attention 
in her power to bestow during his absence. He 
gave her such addresses as were most likely to 
reach him, as his remaining at different places 
depended on Sir John's powers of endurance in 
travelling. 

On the following morning Sir Edgar's valet told 
him that an old woman wanted to speak to 
him. 

" Give her half-a-crown and send her away," said 
his master. 

" She says she has something she must give you 
herself," returned the man. 

" Send her up." 

Sir Edgar was reclining in a Cashmere dressing- 
gown in a luxurious chair, with his breakfast by his 
side and a paper in his hand. The old woman 
entered and made her best courtesy. 

"My young missus that was," she said, trying 
not to cry, " told me T was to give you this when 
she was gone, if so be you ever came back." She 
put a small parcel into Sir Edgar's hand, sealed and 
directed to him in tremulous characters. " She was 
very weak when she wrote it, poor dear ! 'Twas 
after she had had a fainting fit a-talking to Miss 
Eose." 

There was the address and the date, nothing 
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more. Sir Edgar gave old Molly a guinea, and 
dismissed her with thanks. Years after Sir Edgar's 
wife found it, and all unconscious of its antecedents, 
picked the miniature out of the case with her scissors, 
and inserted one she liked better. 

Two days afterwards Miss Elliot had occasion to 
write to Perth. Old Molly, on going to propose to 
carry his breakfast to her master, had found him 
helpless and speechless. The* brain, overwrought 
by age and grief, had given way, and by a gentle 
stupor was ending his life. Perth, having met Sir 
John Moore's brother, himself a physician, and 
delivering his patient to his care, returned to his 
father's house in time to make preparations for 
the funerals of Mr. Preston and his daughter. 
Perth was simple iu all his tactics, and the funeral 
was conducted more in accordance with the past 
lives of the pair than with the son's present wealth. 
It was fully attended by the persons who had known 
the minister and his daughter. 

Whilst making the necessary arrangements Perth 
received a note from Sir Edgar, who was still at 
the Holmes, begging permission to attend the 
funeral as one of the mourners. " There cannot be 
a sincerer one than myself," he had said, "for 
having hazarded my life to save that of your 
sister, I cannot but grieve for its termination in a 
manner so untimely." 
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Perth knew nothing, and suspected nothing, of 
any deeper cause of grief than the one assign^. 
He thought the proposition a friendly one, and 
was glad not to stand as sole mourner by the grave 
of his father and sister. 

As the earth rattled on the coffins Sir Edgar 
thought bitterly of Mr. East's prophecy, that he 
would blush for his father-in-law in the drawing- 
room at Silver Oaks, or when he kept the company 
waiting with a long grace before meat. Sir Edgar 
only wished he could have a chance of doing so. 

The small church stood in the park, in the grave- 
yard of which Leah and her father were buried. 
It was on a cold, grey evening when they were left 
in that final resting-place. The two young men 
stood by the grave till the sexton had filled it in, 
and then Perth returned to the vacant house, and 
Sir Edgar to the Holmes. As he looked towards 
the old building, in which lights were beginning to 
twinkle in the various rooms, and then back towards 
the gloomy church and the graves under the giant^ 
elms, from which the cold wind swept the yellow 
leaves in masses over the freshly-laid turf, the scene 
might be considered emblematic of their different 
fates : to him, all the pleasant occupations of 
society, all the sweet music of domestic enjoyment ; 
to Leah and her father — 

" Lo ! that night is solitary, no joyous voice cometh therein." 
VOL. III. Q 
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Perth returned to his empty home. Old Molly 
sat weeping in the kitchen, which, haying been 
arranged with due regard to order and cleanliness 
before the funeral, left her no occupation. 

*' I have got your own room ready, sir," she said, 
wiping her eyes. 

She would have called him Perth had her old 
master been alive, but as it was she exalted him into 
the dignity of being the head of the family. Perth 
was the only member of it left. Old Bobtail * 
crawled about the kitchen and garden, and the old 
pony stiU occupied the shed. Perth went out to 
pat his neck and to give him an extra feed, and 
thought, with a spasm of the heart, of Koeyla, whom 
he had left at a livery stable in London. He had 
intended that Leah should have her to ride, and 
the remembrance came fraught with a double 
pang. 

As the old dog rolled himself on his back at 
Perth's feet, with his fore-paws bent and his ears 
flapping open like those of a bat, with the convic- 
tion that he should receive a caress from the 
foot and not a kick for his prostrations, Perth 
thought — 

<* What ! shall a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all P " 

His plans had been nearly decided before he had 
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returned to his father's house. He had had the 
" greatness thrust upon him " of M.D. by the com- 
mon consent of all around him in the East, when 
Dr. Amott had been too ill to continue his duties. 
And Perth intended to occupy himself in the study 
of medicine legitimately by going through the usual 
course in London. After having been lifted by 
acclamation over the hedge of the medical fold, 
he was going round to the usual entrance. Like 
Alexander, he had no new kingdoms to win in the 
study of languages. He could afford to lay them 
down, like arms not required at a domestic hearth, 
with the exception of Latin and Greek, which his 
medical studies would keep bright. 

Perth came back to the sitting-room ; it seemed 
very dreary. His father's spectacles were in the 
Bible, and a slight pencil mark made by a tremulous 
hand indicated the verse : — 

" What is my strength, that I should hope ? 
What is my end, that I should prolong my life ? " 

The old man had been reading it when Leah was 
dying. There were sundry articles of furniture 
which were associated with the boyhood of Perth : 
ink stains on the table, a chair which was rickety, and 
with which Perth used to vex his father by jolting 
when the old man was leaning on it ; and at the 
open window was a brass-headed nail which Perth 
had used in nailing up the vine, having found it 
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by accident on the pavement at Stoneliam^ and liad 
been reproached by his father for his extravagance 
in using it where a common one would have done as 
well. 

Shall I bring you candles, sir P " said Molly. 

'Tis very lonesome here for you now. Master 
gone ! Miss Leah gone ! " 

" Not quite yet, I thank you, Molly." 

Perth did not want to write any letters, and 
knew that he was acquainted with the contents of 
every book on his father's and sister's shelves. 

" It will not be so dismal if you have a light, sir," 
she reiterated. 

" Bring them, then." 

But Molly lingered, for a figure passed the 
window. 

" I think there is the young gentleman from the 
HaU, sir." 

And Sir Edgar entered. 

" Preston ! they want you up at the house. 
"We know that you can come if you like. It will* 
only make you very dull to remain here alone. Do 



come." 



Perth was beginning to excuse himself, but Sir 
Edgar continued — 

" You see the truth is that neither Miss Elliot nor 
I like playing chess, and Mr. Elliot is never happy 
without his nightly game. I know you are a good 
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player, and I think it would be conferring a favour 
on Miss Elliot if you were to oblige ber in this 
matter/' 

Pertb was not sorry to accept the invitation. He 
had felt the charm of polished society too much not 
to grieve that he should be excluded from it by the 
subordinate position he had held at the Holmes. 
He was particularly ffentleman-like in his aspect, 
having bLme so Hg his absence from the losl 
of flesh, which had made him resemble his sister so 
much. His manner was grave, silent, and modest. 
In intellectual power and culture he was second to 
few men, and immeasurably superior to the county 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. In his mode of 
expression and intonation he was correct almost to 
pedantry. Probably his culture of many languages 
had given an idea of the strict importance due to 
each word. 

Rose held out her hand kindly when he entered 
the room with Sir Edgar, and Mr. ?lliot rose and 
bowed politely. Dinner was soon announced, and 
Perth, without ever attempting to lead the conver- 
sation, spoke with sense and spirit on any topic 
started by his host and Sir Edgar. 

After coffee was brought the chessmen were 
set up, and Mr. Elliot had the intense pleasure of 
having a foeman wprthy of his steel, and a fresh 
antagonist, which a veteran chess-player regards 
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with the interest and anxiety felt by a youth about 
to ride a new horse. 

Sir Edgar and Ex)se sat by the fire with their feet 
on the fender, looking into its glowing depths. His 
heart was too heavy for conversation, and B.ose was 
well content to be silent. She was sorry for Leah's 
death. It was very sad to die so young, but she 
had nothing wherewith to reproach herself. She 
had been unremitting in her attention to both the 
father and the daughter, and she had not the ter- 
rible weight of remorse. Moreover, she was par- 
ticularly well pleased ttat she had found an 
opponent near at hand for her father's amusement, 
who might obviate the temptation Mr. Elliot might 
feel to recall Miss Bruce. 

"Cousin! why don't you like playing chess P" 
she said at length to Sir Edgar. 

"Cousin! why don't you learn to play chess P" 
rejoined the gentleman. 

"/have not intellect enough," replied Rose; 
"but I shall never hear that admission from you 
made of your own powers, so you must pay the 
penalty of your vanity, and play as you 
used/' 

"My dear Rose, I should never see that slow 
movement of your father's arm raised over the 
board without feeling my heart going down into 
my shoes in the extent of its terror and abase- 
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mest. How Preston can sit through that dreadful 
ordeal so quietly I cannot imagine/' 

The game was so prolonged that Rose had 
yawned quietly behind her screen before Mr. 
Preston drew back his chair from the table. 

" Have you won, papa P " 

" No, my dear, I am defeated ; but I hope Mr. 
Preston will give me my revenge to-morrow even- 
ing. You wiU dine with us to-morrow, I trust P '' 
said the host, with an Englishman's anxiety to 
renew a combat in which he has been beaten. 

Perth looked as if he were going to excuse him- 
self, but Rose said eagerly, /' Pray come," and Sir 
Edgar added, "Pray come.'' So Perth bowed an 
assent. 

Sir Edgar clung to this young man. He felt, 
half unconsciously, for he did not stay to reason on 
the subject, that he was lightening the load of his 
self-reproach by showing preference for the society 
of Leah's brother. 

Perth, after a feeble fashion, was pleased to re- 
ceive attention; but, sick in mind, he took it as 
the invalid receives the offering of flowers or fruit 
placed on his bed. He has no appetite for the 
one, and the bright colours of the other make his 
eyes ache, yet he is gratefiil for the kindness that 
prompted the offering. His memory was occupied 
by the thought of his dead wife, and the loss of 
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Leah and his father was feeble in the suffering it 
inflicted in comparison with that crushing sorrow. 

Both the young men were tormented by remorse. 
Perth felt he had been cruel and selfish, and 
had believed himself at the time to have acted 
rightly. Sir Edgar had the same conviction of his 
own cruelty and selfishness, and knew that he had 
bowed down not to right feeling, but to prudence, 
enshrined in the temple of worldliness. Whenever 
he shut his eyes he saw repeated the figure of Leah, 
with its strange, unnatural beauty of expression, 
and the pathetic sadness of its half-closed eyes, and 
the old man's head bowed over the skeleton fingers 
which Sir Edgar's lips had so often pressed. Then 
he started up impatiently, and tried in quick move- 
ment to lose the remembrance of that thought — 



" Whicli did compel 
Himself to be his proper heU.*' 



Rose and her father were the only two who were 
happy ; both were relieved from the dread of great 
pecuniary loss, and Rose from the incubus of Miss 
Bruce ; whilst Mr. Elliot, having foimd a chess- 
player, did not miss that artful enslaver. 

Perth sometimes came to the Holmes in the 
morning, and observed on the growth of the pome- 
granate he had nailed up. He grew confidential 
with Rose, and confessed to her his early attachment 
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to Miss Bruce. It was easy to talk of what he cared 
nothing about now. 

Strange to say, Bose was annoyed at the idea. 
That woman, she said in her heart, was always in 
her way, in some respect or other. When Perth 
went on, all unconscious, to tell her how the con- 
versation he had heard between her and her 
governess had been the impelling motive of his 
studies, and the cause of his success in life, and that 
for years he used to worship the little circular 
picture of Arithmetica in his Greek grammar, Bose 
said, somewhat testily, that Miss Bruce was still 
unmarried, and doubtless would gratefully acknow- 
ledge her sense of constancy so enduring. 

"Thank you," said Perth quietly. "When I 
saw her again, after the lapse of a few years, I had 
worshipped Arithmetica so long that I could not 
recognise the likeness to the living Miss Bruce, who 
had become fat and slightly wrinkled about the eye- 
lids. Probably both the fat and the wrinkles had 
increased during the last few months. But were 
she as beautiful and young as the youngest of the 
Graces, I should be equally indifferent to her attrac- 
tions." 

"I wonder why?" Rose said to herself; but it 

was a subject on which she could not interrogate 

him. Probably he was attached to some one abroad. 

In the meantime the present state of affairs was 
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agreeable. The young men shot together during 
the day, and Perth's dining at the Holmes had 
become a daily occurrence. In the evening Perth 
and Mr. Elliot played chess, and sometimes con- 
versed. The aristocrat by birth was pleased by the 
spirit and independence of the youth sprung into 
his new position by the elasticity of his intellect. 
The events of which he had made part gave scope 
for animated discussion, and the political aspect 
of France — then owning her thraldom unwill- 
ingly to the master spirit who was to bestride 
the Continent like a Colossus — ^made the daily 
papers never-ending food for mental pabulum, which 
was most agreeable when partaken by an intelligent 
companion. 

Pose was rather disturbed than pleased when she 
received a letter, one morning, which announced 
that Lady Barbara could delay no longer a visit to 
the dear old Holmes — the fact being, that the close 
of the season and the intense heat of London had 
fairly driven her from Lady Coverdale's rather 
contracted space, where the house, as in most 
London houses even in those days, was sacrificed 
to the rooms for reception. This was an incon- 
venience which might be put up with for its cor- 
responding benefit; but when the reception-rooms 
were left unattended, the heat of the small bedrooms 
remained unalleviated. 
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She came one forenoon, with a great bustle of 
carriage-horses and servants, and, like a skilful 
general, set to work immediately to reconnoitre the 
capabilities of the situation. She had heard that 
Sir Edgar was staying at the Holmes, and felt a 
little passing uneasiness lest he should be paying his 
addresses to Rose. The story of the Arab abduction 
had not procured for her all the success in London 
which she had anticipated. The truth had been, 
that the gentlemen laughed without stint, and 
looked particularly unpleasant, and the ladies shook 
their heads, as if it were a subject which would not 
bear ventilation. Whenever she referred to it there 
was a dead silence, and some one began to talk 
eagerly on some subject totally irrelevant. More- 
over, the fair of the British public steadfastly 
refused to anoint themselves with oil, notwithstand- 
ing Lady Barbara's assertion that there was scrip- 
tural authority for it, otherwise how could daughters 
shine like the polished corners of the temple ? — and 
what did they think of the precious ointment that 
ran down from Aaron's beard, even to the hem of 
his garment ? — and was it not said of one favoured 
by Heaven that he was anointed with the oil of glad- 
ness beyond his fellows? The young ladies were 
of opinion that it was very well for old clergymen, 
bishops, deans, and such-like, to look a little oily, 
as from living on the fat of the land, but that it 
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would be a most ruinous fashion for those who wore 
silks and velvets. And as to the scented bath — 
faugh ! 

Bell, having left her mistress, had been more 
communicative than was agreeable, and altogether 
her ladyship was glad to retire to the Holmes to 
recruit her forces for fresh conquests. 



CHAPTEE LXIX. ' 

" Can you add g^t to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conquests which you make ? " 

Drydbn. 

Rose seemed very quietly pleased to see her. It 
was as mucli as slie ever expected of Rose. 

" Who have you here ? " was the lady's first 
query. 

" No one but Sir Edgar/' was the reply. 

" Have you seen Sir John Moore ? " 

" Yes." 

" Did he mention me ? " 

Rose was distressed at the query, for she loved 
truth, and Sir John had rather taken the ridiculous 
view of Lady Bab's abduction. 

" Yes ; he mentioned having met you abroad," 
she said at length. 

"Ah, those delicious evenings at Marmorice!" 
said the lady, with an air of melancholy enthusiasm. 
" I shall never forget them or him ! " 

" Which ? " said Rose drily. 

" Ah ! my dear," continued the lady, unabashed, 
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"you may well make that inquiry. Their name 
was legion. I tcob so adored ! — I am so adored 
wherever I go ! It can't be my beauty only/' she 
said meditatively. 

"Probably rank and wealth are not devoid of 
attraction," said Rose a little spitefully. 

Lady Bab looked at her sweetly. 

" What ! Rose jealous too ! '' she said ; and Rose 
blushed, for if she was not lealous, she felt spiteful, 
and quite inclined to suffer from the green-eyed 
monster, should an opportunity oflfer. 

" May I inquire," said Miss Elliot, " if any tender 
relations exist between you and Sir Edgar at 
present ? " 

"Why, my dear, I cannot quite answer that 
question. The fooUsh man was so disturbed by 
the admiration I excited at Marmorice, that a little 
— just a little — tiff was the consequence, and we 
have not yet made it up. It requires, however, 
only the slightest sign to bring him to my feet." 

Rose wished with all her heart that it might be so. 
The first interview which she witnessed between 
them did not give her the impression that Sir Edgar 
was by any means her slave. Nothing could be 
more self-possessed and polite than the manner in 
which he met the lady for whom he had made 
Leah wretched. Could the dead girl have looked 
from her grave, she could not have objected to the 
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measured courtesy and evident coldness of Sir 
Edgar's greeting. Lady Barbara did not see him till 
they met in the drawing-room before dinner. 

Rose was beginning to be uneasy, for Perth had 
not; arrived. Either the time-piece was slow that 
stood on the mantel-piece, or he was late. He came 
in at length, and the apology which rose to his lips, 
as he addressed himself to Miss Elliot, died off into 
inarticulate murmurs as he looked at Lady Barbara. 
His agitation was not to be concealed, and Lady 
Barbara smiled benignantly, and extended her hand 
with a charming air of condescension at what she 
believed to be a tribute to her attractions. 

Rose had the same impression. 

Human beings are like cattle. Let one lead 
the way, and all follow, even should the leader 
be a sham. Lady Barbara had so often declared 
that she was adorable, that folks believed her 
and adored ; that is to say, men always did at 
first, and women favoured her with all the 
jealousy and dislike that invariably attend the 
favoured of the opposite sex. Rose, being very 
truthful, was much impressed by her friend Bar- 
bara's assertions on this point ; and when she saw 
Perth's agitation on meeting the lady, she believed 
that he loved imhappily. Rose had not told Perth 
of her expected arrival, and the sudden appari- 
tion of Lady Barbara brought a scene back to 
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the mind of tlie unliappy young man that dyed 
liis cheeks with pale. 

Again he thought himself on the quarter-deck 
of the Diadem^ standing by the side of Aza^ and 
heard the solemn words of the clergyman, "Until 
death do you part " — a death which had been so 
swift and honourable to his young wife. Lady 
Barbara had acted as bridesmaid on that occasion, 
and had been very kind to Aza. The recoUection 
of this gave to the expression of his eyes a soft- 
ness, and to his whole countenance a tremulous 
tenderness, which, in the opinion of the ignorant 
spectators, could bear but one interpretation. 

Bose went down to dinner on his arm with a 
heart full of bitterness. Lady Barbara was in 
buoyant spirits, and she contrived, with the selfish- 
ness of self-preoccupation, to depress two of her 
hearers beyond the power of concealment; for 
having forgotten, if she had ever heard of, Aza's 
fate, she turned the conversation constantly to cir- 
cimistances which had happened in Egypt, and by 
the references she contrived to make, it would' have 
appeared that Perth had been with her constantly. 
This was intended partly to impress Rose, partly 
with the benevolent desire of annoying Sir Edgar, 
and for this reason Egypt was more favoured by her 
ladyship's memory than Marmorice. 

Perth longed for the dinner to be over, that 
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the ladies might retire. Her ladyship had con- 
trived to act Discord in the small party with 
great success. 

Sir Edgar could not recover his temper imme- 
diately. He did not care for Lady Barbara's 
preference of Perth, he told himself; but he did 
care for the evident intention she had shown to 
wound him. It had had one good result, how- 
ever, on his mind — ^he thought less of Leah. 

When the ladies were together Barbara amused 
herself, and exalted Perth, in her estimation, by 
excessive praise. He had been so appreciated 
by all who were mixed up with him abroad; had 
been so usefiil to the commander-in-chief, to her 
uncle, and to Sir John Moore and the pasha. 
"And oh, my dear! has he shown you that 
shawl — a shawl worth I don't know how many 
hundreds ? No ? I suppose it is not to be shown 
to any but the future Mrs. Preston." 

" Suppose you were to ask him to show it to 
you ? " said Eose. 

" Wait a little, my dear ; all in good time. But 
you seem out of spirits. Rose. What is it about ? 
Have the autumn roses been blighted; or have 
earwigs eaten the October peaches ? " 

" I was never in better spirits in my life, my 
dear," replied Rose with a little sigh. 

Lady Barbara went and swept her fingers over 

VOL. 111. R 
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the harp. "Not so bad as might be expected," 
said she. 

" I should think not/' replied Bose ; " I had it 
restrung on purpose for your coming. So now 
play and sing a little to me ; it will do as a pren- 
tice hand before the gentlemen come up.'' 

She wanted rest, poor girl ! to think of the 
present aspect of affairs, and she could do it with 
less irritation when Lady Barbara was singing 
than when her harsh voice pierced through Eose's 
ears to her brain in " sharp arrows, even bitter 
words." 

When the gentlemen came up,' and the chess- 
board succeeded the coffee, Lady Barbara contrived 
to make herself so objectionable to the players, by 
leaning over the back of her uncle's chair, and look- 
ing languishingly at his antagonist, or by little ex- 
clamations when Mr. Elliot exchanged a knight for 
a bishop, or Dr. Preston gave check to the king, 
that Mr. Elliot desired Lady Barbara to play a 
game of ecarU with Sir Edgar. "Women have 
no business with a chess-board," he said decidedly ; 
"with few exceptions," he added; and the old 
man sighed and moaned inwardly for Miss Bruce. 

The pair sat down to cards, and Rose took up 
some fancy work. She wondered why it was that 
she was always the one left out of every kind of 
companionship. Rose looked up stealthily at the 
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full-length glass which reflected her figure, and 
saw that she was lovely. Yet she had never had 
a lover. She was very young still, and the anxiety 
that for some time had weighed on the mind of 
her indolent father had given him less inclina- 
tion than he otherwise would have felt to go into 
society. Consequently, whether in town or in 
tjie country, the Elliots had lived in solitude, and 

" A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hid from human eyes," 

would have been a fit emblem of Rose Elliot. 

Had Rose never heard nor seen Perth after 
she had restored him to life in the park on the 
night of the fetey she would scarcely have remem- 
bered him again; but the praise she had heard 
of his acquirements, and the estimation in which 
he was held by those most qualified to judge, had 
predisposed her to admit an interest in him, which, 
not returned, might be disastrous to her future 
happiness. 

She was conscious of giving Perth a ceremonious 
*^ good night," which impressed him with the idea 
that she was ashamed of her intimacy with one so 
lowly born before her titled cousin ; and in this 
respect she contrasted, in his opinion, very un- 
favourably with Lady Barbara. 

He was very grateful to that lady, and wished 
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to offer some enduring testimony of his sense of 
her kindness to his wife on the occasion of his 
marriage. When he returned home that night, 
he looked over the gems which he had retained 
after having deposited thq most valuable at the 
bank in which his money was invested, and selected 
an emerald, very rare and perfect, which he took 
with him on the following morning when he 
went to call at the Holmes. Sir Edgar was out 
shooting, Rose was in her greenhouse, and he 
found Lady Barbara alone. 

It was easy for Perth to talk on indifferent 
subjects ; but when under strong emotion, he was 
hurried, and almost inarticulate from nervous- 
ness. Lady Barbara was all graciousness. Had 
her footman made her a declaration of love, she 
would have pardoned it, believing he could not 
help it. When Perth, therefore, with his lips 
trembling with agitation, spoke of the impossi- 
bility of adequately expressing his feelings, she 
looked at him with eyes beaming over with the 
tenderest pity, and the young widower thought 
the expression of her countenance half divine. 

She understood that he adored her, and offered 
in proof of it a beautiful emerald. If she would 
condescend to accept it, and direct how it should be 
set, how gladly would he be guided by her taste 
in attempting to render it worthy of her ! Should 
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it be set as a ring, or a brooch, or a locket P If 
so, would Lady Barbara like to have a space left 
at the back for hair P 

The lady took the sparkling gem, that reflected 
a green radiance on the palm of her hand, and 
Baid — 

" Let me keep it for a little space, and I will 
tell you when I have decided. It is so wonder- 
fully brilliant,'* she added, looking at it with an 
expression of intense admiration. 

" You make me very happy," said Perth, wiping 
his eyes, for the jewel was sufficiently costly to 
have induced some doubts in his mind as to whether 
the lady would think herself justified in accept- 
ing it. 

He had turned aside to wipe his eyes as he 
uttered the last words, " You make me very happy/' 
when Hose entered the room with a basket of 
rose-leaves and lavender on her arm. She heard 
the words, and saw traces of emotion in the faces 
of Perth and Lady Barbara, and considered them 
as enffaffed lovers. She tried awkwardly to address 
some^impoi^ant observation to Perth, to which 
he made an unintelligible reply, and, bowing pro- 
foimdly, he left the house. 

" Poor, dear fellow ! '' said Lady Barbara ; " you 
must excuse him. He has such acute sensibilities.'* 

" So it seems," said Hose. " Are you engaged P" 
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Lady Barbara did not answer ; she was busy in 
holding the emerald between herself and the light* 
on a level with her eyes, between her delicate fore- 
finger and thumb. It was very large, and with- 
out a single flaw. 

"Is it not beautiful?" she said, without turn- 
ing her head to where Hose stood, looking very 
pale. 

" Has he given it to you ? " she said at length. 

"Yes." 

" Then I suppose you will have the shawl next," 
said poor Rose, trying to speak playfully. 

" Yes, if I choose to accept it I shall, doubtless." 

Rose turned away. She had nothing more to 
ask; but Barbara pursued her with "Rose, how 
shall he have it set for me ? He would have it 
done as a brooch, with a space for hair at the back, 
he says." 

" Surely you cannot do better than agree to the 
proposal," said Rose, forcing herself to speak. 

" True," replied the lady, meditating ; " but 'tis 
large enough for the clasp of a broad bracelet, and 
I think I should prefer it in that form, and I can 
have the hair at the back all the same. It will 
cost him twenty guineas more, but that will not 
matter as he is so rich." 

Rose left her to her meditations on the setting 
of the jewel, and strolled out in the park. She 
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thought she must talk to some one on the subject, 
to express her wonder and conceal her vexation. 
The days were shortening fast now, and it was not 
long before she heard Sir Edgar give his fare- 
well shot at a pheasant before he gave up for the 
evening. 

" So you have come to meet me. Rose," he said 
benignly ; " very nice of you. But where's Lady 
Barbara?" 

"No one ever cares for w^," thought Rose, 
" however nice I may be. He can think only of 
Lady Barbara. There's my father pines for Miss 
Bruce, and Perth offers himself to Lady Barbara, 
and Edgar loves her. Lady Barbara," replied she, 
"I left in the house, looking very happy in the 
contemplation of the finest emerald I ever saw; 
— not that I know much of jewels ; my maternal 
ones are not worth a thousand pounds. If you 
wish for further information, the emerald is an 
offering to her ladyship from the gallant and gallant 
Dr. Preston." 

"And has she accepted it?" asked Sir Edgar 
eagerly. 

" Yes ; I believe so. She was doubtful how he 
should have it set for her." 

Sir Edgar whistled a bar or two of an Italian 
air. 

"She will be accepting him next," he said 
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with great irritation; "a young fellow whose 
father was a tallow-chandler/' in a tone of the 
greatest contempt. 

"That is true," said Kose very quietly, but 
with a flash of anger in her blue eyes; "but he 
is superior to any man I ever meet in person, 
manner, intellect, conduct, and character." 

" Heyday ! " cried Sir Edgar ; "he has turned 
your head also." 

" No ; my head is not turned. I do Dr. Preston 
only simple justice; but were it so, I should not 
confess it after having seen the expression of his 
face and heard the tones of his voice when address- 
ing Lady Barbara." 

Rose had grown irritable, and was glad to in- 
flict uneasiness on her cousin. 

" When does that fellow go ?" he said angrily. 

" I do not know. I have no wish he should go 
at all, for he is invaluable to papa in the evenings 
at the chess-board." 

They had reached the house as Rose thus spoke, 
and Sir Edgar retired to his room to dress. 

On the following morning Sir Edgar received 
a letter from Mr. East, requiring his presence to 
sign some leases ; and Rose was not sorry that 
he should depart, before he offered any incivility to 
Dr. Preston. 

The fewer the audience the more natural and 
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the more tranquil, consequently, Lady Barbara 
became, so that their dinner-party was quieter, 
and to Bose more agreeable. Dr. Preston paid 
no more attention to Lady Barbara than to Rose, 
notwithstanding the tender relations which Rose 
supposed to exist between them. Indeed, when at 
the dessert there was one peach finer and riper 
than the rest, Perth placed it on Rose's plate, in- 
stead of giving it to Lady Barbara. " That is 
because I am the lady of the house, I suppose,'' 
said Rose to herself. 

Sir Edgar had received a very cold adieu from 
Lady Barbara, which had not been intentional 
entirely, for she was hesitating whether she should 
intrust the emerald to his care to be set : after due 
consideration she decided not, and he had construed 
her preoccupation to indifference, and had been 
piqued accordingly. Mr. East's observations did 
not increase his good temper. 

'^ Well, Sir Edgar, when are we to have a Lady 
South? You were very keen about marrying be- 
fore you were of age ; but I have not heard any- 
thing of it lately. I hope you have no foolish 
hankering after that girl, the Calvinist preacher's 
daughter. That would have been a degradation — 
indeed, quite ridiculous ! " 

Sir Edgar looked very black. Mr. East saw it, 
and went on — 
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" I hope you really have no thought of it at pre- 
sent?" 

" No ! " replied the young man shortly. " Talk 
of something else." 

" He has found her out to be worthless, no doubt, 
from his touchiness," was Mr. East's meiibal com- 
ment. " I suppose you will conclude your engage- 
ment with Lady Bab now ?" 

" I don't know," was the reply. 

" I suppose it depends on yourself?" queried Mr. 
East ; " because, from what I have heard, she seems 
somewhat slippery. Indeed, a gentleman friend of 
mine told me he should not mind making a bet to a 
large amount that she jilted you after all." 

Sir Edgar flushed with anger, and said that time 
would show. Then he whistled, and slid round the 
room in a minuet step, to prove that he was per- 
fectly at his ease and unembarrassed. 

Mr. East smiled, and understood that it did not 
depend on his ward's will whether he made Lady 
Barbara Westeura Lady Barbara South. 

" If you can secure her I would, if I were in 
your place. Sir Edgar. Her family and fortune are 
unexceptionable ; and as you have been desperately 
in love with her once, I do not see why you should 
not be again." 

Mr. East spoke with a certain amount of sarcasm. 
He knew very well that a man never falls in love 
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with the same woman twice over. Novelty and 
hope lead on the blind god — hope inspired by 
novelty. There may be renewals of broken ties, but 
love has nothing to do with reunions. You might 
as well try to collect and confine again in the gilded 
bottle the attar of roses that has evaporated you 
know not how, as to imprison again love's subtle 
essence ; but you may fill the bottle with oil, and 
fancy it is neaHy as good; or you may keep it 
empty, and still enjoy the faint perfume that lingers 
round it, and live again in the memory of past hap- 
piness. Certain blessings never return : love is 
one of them. 

Sir Edgar was piqued into wishing to marry 
Lady Barbara, to show that he could. He hurried 
over his business in London that he might return 
and see what they were all about, he said. When 
he reached the Holmes, he had reason to believe 
that it would be less difficult than he imagined to 
prove to Mr. East that he was right ; and this con- 
viction made him patient before he put himself 
again within Lady Barbara's power of acceptance 
or rejection. 

Lady Barbara, who quite believed that Perth was 
devoted to her, could not understand the quiet pre- 
ference he showed for Rose's society. It was true 
that his ardour with regard to the emerald was 
unabated. He procured different patterns of brace- 
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lets, for the lady had chosen the most expensive 
setting for the gem, and took seemingly the greatest 
interest in having the order executed to her lady- 
ship's satisfaction ; but he never seemed to think 
he was bound to converse with her, or even to listen, 
if he could possibly escape. Those who were in 
Lady Bab's power had to hear a psean of praise 
to her divinity sung by herself. Perth smiled 
sometimes quietly to observe that if the subject 
started were at the antipodes. Lady Barbara was 
sure to bring it round to herself, or something 
within her own range of experience, before five 
minutes were past. Woe to the lover who might 
have a similar weakness, and wish to talk of 
triumphs of his own ! Lady Bab looked at him 
with indifference, and simply talked him down by 
the aid of a short and rather discordant voice. As 
it is impossible to reason on the causes that make a 
woman seductive, it is difficult to say in what 
manner her ladyship attracted men within her net, 
and, spider-like, bound them hand and foot. To do 
her ladyship more justice, she resembled Mamoima, 
the witch, who wound her threads over the hands 
of the unsuspecting victim, and then sang — 

" My thread is small, my thread is fine, 
But he must be 
Stronger than thee, 
Who can break this thread of mine." 

Perth had not held out his hands to be bound. 
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He had presented the divinity with an offering of 
twenty times the value of that which Lady Barbara 
had given Aza, in supplying her from her wardrobe, 
and having relieved his mind of a load of grati- 
tude, he was content, and thought he had done his 
duty. 

Lady Barbara could not understand his derelic- 
tion from duty. He answered when she spoke to 
him, but received the languishing looks which 
accompanied her words with the most imfeigned 
astonishment. Perth was too sensitive of the objec- 
tions which justly might have been made to his 
birth, ever to have thought of addressing to a lady 
any expressions of attachment. Lady Barbara had 
by no means intended to have accepted him, if she 
could obtain the Cashmere shawl without ; but she 
was provoked by his backwardness in not urging 
his suit. 

Thus, wh^n Sir Edgar returned, he found the 
lady very ready to transfer those love-lighted looks 
to him when Perth was in the way, hoping to drive 
that harmless young man to the verge of jealous 
insanity. 

Sir Edgar's eyes were quick enough on such 
subjects. He saw that Perth preferred Bose to 
Lady Barbara, and he was stricken with a deter- 
mination that he. Sir Edgar, and no one else, should 
marry that delightful girl. What a wife she would 
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make! How fresh and good she was! How 
domestic ! And the future possessor of the Holmes, 
too ! He could not fancy the Holmes passing 
away from him, as it would do if she made any 
disagreeable fellow master there in his place. He 
liked going down when he pleased, uninvited, and 
taking the best stable for his hunters, even to turn- 
ing out the carriage-horses of the unconscious 
master of the house, who was too indolent to have 
complained had he found it out. He liked taking 
a friend to shoot in the coverts, and blowing up the 
gamekeeper if the birds were not abundant. How 
wise his father and guardian had been to make the 
engagement ! What a senseless fool he had been 
not to carry it out ! To neglect that sweet girl in the 
way he had done was perfect insanity. Even now he 
had been equally remiss. She writes to him as her 
only friend in distress, when her fortune seems at 
the lowest, and instead of flying to her aid, he 
remains at Marmorice enchained by that stupid 
Greek lady. Does not her kindness of manner, not 
resenting even that neglect, show that she loves 
me — ^has loved me all along, notwithstanding my 
carelessness and contumacy ? "I will marry her. 
I will repay her for all her sufferings, poor dear 
girl ! *' he said to himself in a self-laudatory way. 
" She shall never have reason to complain of me 
again ; " and he went into the garden full of fine 
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feeling and devotion, to throw himself, metaphori- 
cally, at Rose's feet, when he found her in a potting- 
shed making fresh cuttings, with fingers covered 
with mould, and flanked by a gardener on each 
side. 

"Rose, won't you walk? I'm sure it must be 
damp for you here." 

Rose pointed to a barrow full of geranium cut- 
tings. 

" When I have potted all these," she replied. 

" Why not let the gardeners do it ? They will 
do it much better." 

" That I am vain enough to doubt ; moreover, I 
should take no interest in the growth of the cuttings 
unless I had something to do with their living." 

" Then you will not walk P " 

" No, at present." 

And Sir Edgar was compelled to wait before he 
avowed his wish to fulfil the promises made for him 
by his godfathers and godmothers anent his mar- 
riage with Roi^e. 

He tried again later, when the last gleams of 
sunshine played on the gravel in front of the 
Holmes, before they retired to dress for dinner; 
but Perth walked up at that moment, looking hand- 
some and more animated than usual, with a small 
bag of seeds in his hand, which he had collected at 
Marmorice from his old love of gardening. These 
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he offered to Bose, and they agreed to plant them 
in pots in the hothouse^ that they might be able to 
watch their coming up more careftdly. 

Sir Edgar was indignant, and said spiteftdly that 
he did not see how ladies could be charming when 
they made their fingers dirty with damp mould. 
Rose defended herself on the ground that it was 
clean dirt, and that there was nothing revolting in 
the contact. It was a comfort, however, to her that 
she meant to pot flowers without interference for 
the rest of her life. She would never put it into 
any man's power to dictate to her, or to restrict her 
amusements. 

Sir Edgar was piqued, and fearful of teasing her, 
tried to turn the conversation, which Lady Bab, 
who just then appeared in the doorway, took advan- 
tage of on her own account. 

" Ah ! these are the seeds of some of those charm- 
ing flowers you used to pick for me at Marmorice ! 
This is the scarlet honeysuckle I was wont to 
entwine in my dark hair, which Sir John Moore 
told me was so very becoming to my complexion. 
I am so very much obliged, Dr. Preston, for the 
kind recollection of my tastes which induced you to 
be burdened with these trifles. Trifles they may 
be called, but 'trifles form the sum of human 
things,' and 'tis in slight acts like these the cha- 
racter of the actor is most truly portrayed." 
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*' He meant them for her, then/' was Rose's mental 
observation, *'and only brought them to me that 
they might have the benefit of our pinery.'* She 
put down the seeds carelessly on the hall-table, so 
that several dropped from the papers. 

** The ladies do not seem to care much for your 
floricultural efforts, Dr. Preston," said Sir Edgar, 
pointing them out to him, with some degree of 
malice, as they passed through the hall. 

"I did not flatter myself they would much," 
said Perth modestly. "I should like to try whether 
they will grow in great heat, if Miss Elliot permits 
them to remain in her hothouse." 

Rose looked back as she was ascending the old 
oak staircase, and was ashamed of her ill-temper. 

" You are mistaken, Sir Edgar. I take the greatest 
interest in the flowers, and I hope you will have the 
pleasure. Dr. Preston, of presenting a wreath of 
scarlet honeysuckles next year to Lady Barbara." 

Perth looked distressed. He did not care for 
Lady Barbara, though, in a manner to him quite 
unaccountable, she seemed to consider him as her 
property. 

He saw that Sir Edgar was piqued about the seeds, 
but whether Sir Edgar was attached to either of the 
ladies, or both, Perth could not decide. How could 
he, when Sir Edgar himself could not tell which he 
wished most to marry ? He wished to unite himsdf 

VOL. III. s 
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to the one whom Perth preferred, who was perfectly 
innocent of any intention of selecting either. 

The bracelet came down from town, and was pre- 
sented to Lady Barbara in the drawing-room before 
dinner. It was very expensively set, and the lady, 
much gratified, held out her arm to Perth that he 
might fasten it on. He knelt to see the best way 
of clasping it, and was on one knee bending over 
Lady Barbara's hand when Eose and Sir Edgar 
came in. 

" Sir Charles Grandison and Lady Clementina," 
said fiose, trying to make a jest of what filled her 
with anguish. 

Perth found the clasp more diflScult than he had 
anticipated, and seemed delaying it from the plea- 
sure he took in the occupation. It was managed 
at length, and Perth rose, looking, it must be con- 
fessed, very flushed and foolish. The jewel and its 
setting were duly admired, and even Mr. Elliot, who 
knew none of the causes of the gift, was roused into 
a kind of indolent wonder that his niece should have 
accepted a gem of such value from Dr. Preston. 
" I suppose she means to marry him," he said, and 
then the subject passed from his mind. 

That evening, when Mr. Elliot was playing chess 
with the doctor, and Sir Edgar and Lady Bab had 
been playing a couple of games at icarU^ he asked 
her to play and sing to the harp, adding some 
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complimentary observations as to her skill and 
exquisite expression. She began the old song — 



" Katie, my queen, art thou sleeping ? 



» 



but Sir Edgar shrank from the memories evoked by 
those sounds, and said, "Not that, Lady Bab. 
Something ItaHan." As she was preluding, he 
whispered to Rose — 

" I must speak a word to you this evening. Will 
you give me an interview in the library when the 
others are gone to bed P " 

Bose said " Certainly '' with her usual composure, 
and Sir Edgar waited impatiently till Lady Bab's 
music had died away in silence, and Perth's quiet 
voice said, " Check-mate, I believe.'' Then he 
made his bow to the ladies and departed, whilst 
Mr. Elliot remained for a short space speculating 
as to how. the catastrophe might have been avoided 
had he moved his pieces differently, when he took 
up his candle and followed Lady Barbara ; whilst 
Rose seated herself by the fire with a screen 
in her hand, and looked exceedingly lovely as her 
long ringlets caught the reflected light of the em- 
bers, and danced round her head in every movement 
of her graceful neck. 

" She is so perfectly at her ease," thought Sir 
Edgar. " She considers me in the light of an old con- 
fidential servant ;" and the thought filled him with a 
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determination to hope against hope, and to win her 
as his wife. And was Leah forgotten so soon? 
Yes. Men always are sufficiently philosophers to 
put aside any recollections which are painful. Why 
should he grieve ? he argued now. How was he in 
fault ? No doubt the girl had a tendency to consump- 
tion, and would have died all the same had she been 
his wife. But conscience touched him here. He did 
not believe that. He was convinced that she would 
have lived a happy wife had he married her; and 
could she have understood his wish to do justice to 
her love for him, she would have recovered even at 
the eleventh hour. 

But he consoled himself with the reflection that 
he had acted for the best — that trite form of words 
with which men excuse blundering stupidity, cruelty, 
and ignorance. He had acted best, as he thought, 
for his own interests, for he did not anticipate the 
uncomfortable feelings which had haunted him since 
he had last seen Leah dead. Married to a girl like 
Rose, and master of the Holmes when old Elliot, as 
he irreverently called him in his own phraseology, 
should be gathered to his fathers, he should not be 
distracted by such dismal images then. He must 
marry Rose. To see any other man her master 
and master of the Holmes could not be per- 
mitted. 

With a fire and eloquence which quite astonished 
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eyen himself, Sir Edgar pleaded his cause with £.ose, 
who had to exert some patient efforts not to interrupt 
him before he finished. The reply was prompt. 
She lored him sincerely as a cousin. She thought 
him a most charming companion ; but she never 
could consider him in the light of a lover, and with- 
out recurring to unpleasant subjects, even as a 
friend he had been found wanting. 

"Could not time soften her resolution? She 
might mould his character as she pleased.*' 

She shook her head. The man whom she 
married must be capable of moulding hers. She 
thought that otherwise a woman was misplaced. 

" My dear Eose, pardon me, this is nonsense. A 
weak man, according to your theory, must never 
marry till he can find a woman weaker than himself. 
A pretty couple to go through the world ! " 

" I am not bound to legislate for society generally," 
said Rose, smiling; "but I can act on my own 
convictions for my own happiness.'^ 

" I think you are a very cold-hearted, unfeeling 
girl. You will repent this some day, cousin. I 
don't desire you a worse fate than to love without 
return." 

"Good night. Sir Edgar.'' 

Sir Edgar was too angry at first to shake hands, 
but remembering that Rose was just as likely as not ^ 
to die an old maid, and that the Holmes was a 
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pleasant house to visit, he returned and shook hands 
somewhat stiffly. 

" Will you make my adieux and excuses to Mr. 
Elliot P I shall start early to-morrow morning for 
London.*' 

" Really, my dear Sir Edgar, this is making the 
matter too serious." 

" It is very serious as regards my happiness." 

" Very well, just as you please ; but I think *tis a 
pity you should go." 

" Then say but four words — * Stay for my sake.' " 

" No, I cannot do that. It would only be de- 
ceiving you. You can order the carriage to take 
you away, or be a sensible young man and remain ; 
but do it without any regard to me." 

" I then shall go ; " and for the first time in her 
life Rose thought the tone was surly. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

" Through the night, 
And through the day, that with its dreary light 
Comes disregarded, she sits silent by. 
Watching the changes with her anxious 'eye." 

When Kose descended to the breakfast-table 
the next day, no part of the service had been 
placed for him, and she knew he was gone. She 
had no time to speculate on the subject, for her 
father's valet came and asked for a cup of tea 
for his master, who had a headache, and should 
not get up yet. Bose took it up herself, and found 
him depressed and heavy-eyed. He spoke lightly, 
however, and prophesied he should be better in 
the middle of the day. This was not the case ; and 
being alarmed, for her father's health was usually 
good, she sent a message to Perth to beg him to 
come at once to the Hall. 

Perth looked grave at the symptoms, and advised 
that the family doctor should be sent for at once. 

"We have never required one," said ErOse. 
" Could not you attend my father ? " 

" As a friend, if you will permit me. But though 
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I practised in Egypt, it was because there was none 
better to be procured. I cannot do so in England till 
I am properly qualified by passing my examinations." 

He then named the gentleman whom he had 
heard most highly spoken of in the neighbourhood, 
and Rose left the room to send for him. Perth 
then returned home, for he saw Lady Barbara 
in the distance, and he found her demands on 
his admiration greater than he could easily satisfy. 
On reaching his small house, he was haunted 
by prognostications of evil to Rose from this 
illness of her father. He thought Mr. Elliot 
would be in extreme danger before another night 
was over, and fancied that he saw symptoms 
of scarlet fever. A few hours would probably 
decide whether the complaint were infectious, and 
probably Miss Elliot might know whether she 
had ever suffered from that disease, and whether, 
consequently, she might hope to escape infection 
in nursing her father. He was too restless to 
remain at home, and returned to the Hall, where 
he proceeded at once to the anteroom leading to 
Mr. EUiot's bed-chamber. He went in on tiptoe, 
but the patient was in a drowsy stupor, and the 
symptoms struck Dr. JPreston as being more and 
more alarming. 

Leaving the room again, he proceeded to the 
library, where he met Lady Barbara. She began 
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by inquiiing after her uncle, and, without waiting 
for an answer, put her hand to her head, with a 
pretty affectation of distress, and said she was 
suffering much. The pressure of Perth's finger 
on her wrist told him how much and how little 
suffering existed, and he then proceeded to inform 
her that he believed Mr. EUiot to be dangerously 
ill of infectious fever, and advised Lady Barbara, 
if she could go to any other relative conveniently, 
to lose no time in leaving the house. 

This put her ladyship in a flutter of terror and 
anxiety, and she begged Dr. Preston, if he were 
going back to Mr. Elliot's room, to send Rose to 
speak to her. 

"Do not alarm Miss Elliot more than is neces- 
sary," said Perth ; and Lady Barbara assented, 
without listening to what he had recommended. 

" Oh, my dear Rose ! I am so overwhelmed 
at this intelligence," she exclaimed, as Miss Elliot 
entered the room. 

" About papa, you mean ? " 

" Yes, darling Rose. You will not think me 
cruel for leaving you at once. You see I should 
only be an additional care to you, for I have never 
had scarlet fever, and my nerves are so delicate ! 
I should be so frightened that I should be cer- 
tain to take the infection." 

" Certainly, my dear Lady Barbara. I cannot 
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wish to detain you," said Rose, with # little civil 
contempt in her tone. 

Lady Barbara detected it, though it was very 
slight, and with true feminine penetration revenged 
herself. 

" My dear child, my rule in going through this 
world is always to spare as much pain to others 
as I can. That poor, dear Perth Preston has been 
here, entreating me to leave the house; saying 
how completely the danger to which I am exposed 
unnerved him ; adding that his life would be value- 
less without the hope of one day passing it always 
with mine ; that death was very terrible when it 
threatened those dearer than life, &c. &c. &c., till 
I promised, to satisfy him, that I would leave the 
Holmes this afternoon." 

"Be so kind as to order the carriage at your 
own hour, and luncheon at any time which may 
suit you. As I am about to return to my father's 
room, I had better not see you again. Good-bye, 
Barbara ; " and she leaned forward and kissed her, 
which the lady returned by projecting her face 
as much as possible ; and rushing to her room, 
she burned some pastils and fumigated her hair, 
as an antidote to the infection Rose might have 
communicated. 

After Lady Barbara had left the house, the 
medical practitioner arrived, and confirmed Dr. 
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Preston's vi^w of the dangerous nature of the case. 
The present state of the patient was very alarm- 
ing ; but if the eruption came out favourably, 
there would probably be a remission of some of 
the worst symptoms. Perth asked Rose if she 
had had scarlet fever, and receiving a reply in 
the negative, he asked whether she had not better 
deny herself the pleasure of attending to her father, 
as, should he recover and find her health (Perth 
did not say her life, but he meant it) sacrificed, 
it would take from him all his happiness. 

"You need not fear for your father's wanting 
proper attention. I will promise you to remain 
with him entirely." 

" Thank you ! I mean to attend on my father 
myself," said Eose curtly, her mind full of the 
information just given her by Lady Barbara. 

" Am I to understand, then, that you prefer my 
not going into Mr. Elliot's room ? " said Perth, 
with a look of grave displeasure. 

" No, I did not mean that, Dr. Preston," replied 
the poor girl, with a trembling lip ; " but I must 
be with him myself. And why should you, a 
stranger, and not his medical attendant, expose 
yourself to infection ? " 

" Yes, a stranger. I quite feel that. Miss Elliot ; 
but I was spoilt, when I was abroad, by those who 
did not know or did not care for the fact of my 
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not having been bom a gentleman, sp long as I 
acted as one/' 

" Pray do not be so captious," said Rose, weep- 
ing. " I am sure I should be very glad to have 
your assistance, were I not afraid for you." 

" My life is of no consequence to any one. I 
have put it in every kind of jeopardy in vain. 
However dangerous the infection of your father's 
sick room to any one else, it will be harmless to 
me. As, if your father recovers, he will be very 
sensible of the pleasure of your society, let me 
entreat you to observe all the regulations I will 
give you to avoid infection." 

Rose promised to obey him; and having re- 
proached herself for her undignified petulance, she 
was very quiet and subdued ^for the rest of the 
day. 

Rose had reason for sedateness. Her father's 
danger increased, and Aough the eruption came 
out, there seemed but slight improvement, if any. 
There are few more searching tests for character 
than attendance in a sick room, and Perth was an 
admiring witness of Rose's tenderness and devotion 
to her father. It was difficult for two persons so 
young, and engaged on a mutual and engrossing 
interest, not to become attached to each other. 
Perth spent seven weeks, night and day, in the 
presence of Rose. If he slept for half an hour 
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in an easy ^liair, Rose was alert and standing by- 
Mr. Elliot's bed, fearful of dropping asleep after 
such ceaseless watching. Sometimes she fell asleep 
in her chair, and her pale face and helpless head 
drooped over the arm of it, till Perth drew his 
up silently, and supported her on his shoulder and 
breast. Mr. Elliot slept uneasily. Perth hoped 
neither would awake. It gave him exquisite 
pleasure to feel her weight resting on him so 
imconsciously. He was happy for the time, and 
he knew how evanescent was the joy, and that 
Mr. Elliot's death or recovery would equally re- 
move him from the intimacy which was compulsatory 
now, from the exigencies of the sick room. 

When Rose awoke, Perth's arm was around her, 
and her head was pillowed on his breast. She 
dared not start. Every abrupt movement was 
avoided in the sick room. She raised herself 
slowly, and Perth drew her attention to the breath- 
ing of the patieift; it was a little less laboured, 
and with the comfort of this better symptom, 
Perth entreated her to repose for a couple of 
hours on the sofa in the next room. Her shjrt 
sleep had made her feel painfully drowsy, and 
she stumbled into the ante-room, and Perth covered 
her with a shawl. He returned and watched by 
the invalid, and felt, in the longing he experienced 
for the visits of the doctor to give some comfort 
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or opinion as to the state of the patient, how 
valuable was the profession he had chosen, and 
how powerful an engine in the relief of both bodily 
and mental suflfering. 

The doctor came and confirmed the opinion 
Perth had formed as to Mr. EUiot's improved 
state. His living was doubtful, but there was a 
greater chance of a favourable termination. Night 
came on, and Bose still slept. Perth added a 
blanket to the shawl. He went in and looked at 
her sometimes, and grew uneasy at length at the 
flush which had come on her cheek — the one on 
which she rested. The other was still very pale, 
and the ringlets of her soft, light hair did not 
contrast, as they usually did, with the delicate pink 
tinge which generally graced it. Perth longed that 
she should awaken, that he might better be able 
to judge if she were well. He could scarcely 
understand how he could care so much for Miss 
EUiot, when a few months only» had passed since 
he had believed, as he sat on Aza's lonely grave, 
that love was over for him for ever. But Perth 
was very young in reality, though prematurely 
aged in appearance. The desire for happiness is 
so strong in the human breast. Rose was, how- 
ever, far above him in the scale of society ; and 
when Mr. Elliot was well enough to be left, he 
would go and reside in London, and attend lee- 
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tures, and be entirely wrapped up in the pursuit 
of medicine. 

Mr. Elliot went through the night prosperously, 
and took some beef-tea from Perth, recognising 
him for the first time. After that he dropped 
asleep, and Perth's head fell back on his chair. 
He was dreaming of Aza, when Rose, in the grey 
twilight, stood beside him, and touched his shoulder. 
He started so violently that Rose was obliged to 
place her hand over his mouth, fearing he would 
disturb her father by some exclamation. 

Perth got up and followed her back into the 
ante-room. 

" You— are you ill ? You look ill." 
• " No ; but my father ? " 

"He is better. He will recover. Now I will 
have the valet to sit up, and awaken me if I 
am wanted, and you must go to bed." 

Rose went on tiptoe to look at Mr. Elliot, and 
was seemingly so satisfied with the scrutiny that she 
obeyed the injunction, and went off to bed, after 
sending the valet to her father^s room. 

The undressing, and the power of stretching 
beyond the hard outlines of a sofa, and the light- 
ness and warmth combined of her own bed, pro- 
bably saved Rose from a serious illness. She had 
gone to sleep thinking of the unusual pillow her 
head had found during the beginning of the even- 
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ing. Perth, she thought, was a perfect gentleman 
in manner, for though, of course, he would have 
liked to talk about Lady Barbara, as the subject 
most interesting to himself, he had felt it would 
be incongruous with Rose's anxieties, and he had 
been silent. Rose was quite convinced of this, 
and thought that if papa continued to improve, 
she would show her sense of obligation to Perth 
by encouraging him to speak of the engagement 
to her cousin. He needed not to fear any opposi- 
tion on the part of her father to the match. She 
went to her father's room so soon as she was 
dressed — which she took care to be in one of those 
pretty, fresh-looking, printed muslins which are 
so invaluable in a sick room, from the sense they 
give of cleanliness as well as their cheerful aspect — 
and having convinced herself that he was improv- 
ing rapidly, she went down to make breakfast 
with a heart lightened of a heavy load. On the 
table laid a letter. It seemed to be written, like 
the scroll of Ezekiel, within and without, as letters 
used to be written in former days, when they 
had to be charged highly for. Rose sighed, for the 
hand was that of Lady Barbara, and the association 
of ideas was not agreeable to Rose. It ran thus : — 

"My darling Rose, — I am so very happy to 
hear that my dear imcle is better " ("He corresponds 
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with her, then/* was Rose's observation), "that I 
take the earliest opportunity of congratulating 
you on the subject. And I, dearest girl! must 
call on you for felicitations on my approaching 
happiness. It has but one drawback — the know- 
ledge of the agony of mind it will occasion to 
one I must ever value highly. I must appeal 
to you, my charming cousin, to break the news to 
him as carefully as you can. Tou will have guessed 
ere this that I allude to my approaching nuptials 
with my dear Edgar, who is so impatient for 
hid happiness that he teases me incessantly to 
name an early day. We should prefer being 
united quietly in yotir little church in the park; 
and you, ^weet Erose ! must be my bridesmaid. 
I trust you owe neither Edgar nor myself any 
grudge for the love he has so long endured for 
me — a love that has borne the test of time ; for 
notwithstanding your early engagement to my 
Edgar, you are conscious, my dear Rose, that you 
never possessed his heart, which has never wan- 
dered from me since the happy days at Cambridge, 
when he first yielded himself an imresisting victim 
to my charms. 

"As the winter season is not yet begun in 
town, and, in fa^t, everything here looks very 
dreary, we shall prefer being married at the 
Holmes, and we shall then proceed to the Con- 

TOL. III. T 
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tinent for our honeymoon, the re-establishment 
of peage giving us an opportunity of enjoying 
the gaieties of Paris. 

"My dear Rose, I trust you will use all tender- 
ness in breaking the news to Dr. Preston. It is 
probable that he may like, if he does not resent 
my inconstancy too much, to present some little 
gift on my marriage to Sir Edgar or myself. 
Now, if that is his intention, I know he could 
not please my future husband more than by 
giving his offering to me. Edgar is so thoroughly 
unselfish; and as I shall have doubtless an im- 
mense number of gifts, it will be as well to mention 
what would be most welcome, lest duplicates should 
be sent unconsciously. A Cashmere shawl, unique 
of its kind, would be much prized both for the 
value of the donor and for its intrinsic worth. 
I have heard that Dr. Preston received one from 
the capitan pasha. It cannot be of any use to 
him, for he will never require to ^yQ it to any 
one dearer, I am convinced. 

"Let me know how soon your dear father will 
be able to receive us. My aunt. Lady Coverdale, 
sends me her blessing, and a set of pearls which 
she used to wear in former days. I wish she had 
had them reset. She declines to attend the cere- 
mony, as she is drinking the waters at Tunbridge 
WeUs. My dear uncle is with his ship. 
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"I shall have no bridesmaid but yourself, my 
dear Rose. We intend to walk up to the church 
and be married quietly, and start immediately 
after for the Continent. Let me know, I repeat, 
how Mr. Elliot's health will bear these arrange- 
ments. 

"My Edgar gives you his best wishes. Dear 
fellow ! he has no love to spare from me, your 

" Bab." 

Rose had just concluded the perusal of this 
epistle when Dr. Preston entered the room, 
with his face beaming with the glow of newly- 
recovered joy. Mr. Elliot was so much better 
that he could allow his heart to expand in the 
sunshine of happiness. She would be so relieved 
from anxiety, he thought. He was astonished, 
therefore, on entering the breakfast-room, to see 
her face flushed and tears in her eyes. She looked 
on him with such an aspect of sadness that he 
connected the expression with the letter he saw 
in her hand, and trembled lest some new mis- 
fortune should have menaced her happiness. Hi& 
anxious look at the letter and then at herself 
sufficed to disturb her equanimity, shattered as her 
spirits had been for some weeks by alternations 
of hope and fear. 

" Yes," she said, answering the look, and falter- 
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ing, "it is unexpected — ^I did not think — so yery 
soon, too.** 

" What is it P " said Perth. 

And Eose, thinking preparations were useless 
things, when pain must be the result at last, said, 
"Lady Barbara marries my cousin, Sir Edgar 
South." 

There was silence ; and Bose dared not look up 
to see the eflFect of the blow on her companion. 
Her own face was working with strong efforts to 
repress her tears. 

" What a scoundrel ! " was Perth's exclamation, 
who had seen Sir Edgar's devotion to Eose, and 
believed that he had jilted her for Lady Barbara. 

" Do not say anything against him," said Brose, 
weeping; ^'I can quite imderstand your indigna- 
tion, but you know how great the temptation is 
that has led him to act so unfairly towards you. 
How Barbara could " 

Bose stopped ; she was thinking of a termination 
of the sentence which would not bear repetition. 

" Sir Edgar has not acted unfairly to me^^ said 
Perth; "but I must ever detest him for having 
drawn these tears from your eyes. Miss Elliot. As 
for Lady Barbara, her conduct does not in the 
least surprise me." 

"I hope your just resentment will soften the 
blow you must writhe imder at present," said Bose, 
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wiping her eyes. " I assure you I have felt deeply 
the pain that this intelligence must inflict on 
you." 

" Tou speak in riddles, Miss Elliot.'* 

" It is useless, my dear Dr. Preston, to attempt 
to deceive me," said Rose, sitting down, with a 
little vexation at what she considered to be Perth's 
duplicity. "I am aware that you were engaged 
to Lady Barbara, and that she is, or affects to be, 
uneasy at the unhappiness her engagement must 
occasion you. I will read part of her letter." 

Perth listened in astonishment, .and showed 
amazement so unpremeditated, that Rose was con- 
vinced at length that Lady Barbara •had, in the 
plenitude of her vanity, believed Perth to be 
giving his heart, when he was only paying a 
debt of gratitude by giving an emerald. Sitting 
side by side in the gloom of her father's sick 
room, Perth, while Mr. Elliot slept, told his melan- 
choly history to Rose, who gave the tribute of 
tears to the fate of the imhappy Aza. She imder- 
stood then that the affections of the young man 
were buried in the grave of his wife, and the 
sensibility she showed was not entirely unselfish. 
Perth had explained, too, that he never could 
have been engaged to Lady Barbara, because the 
circumstances of his birth would preclude him 
from ever aspiring to ally himself with a lady. 
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It was the accident of his position that he had 
been associated with those above him in rank; 
and after having felt the charm of refinement, 
he would not willingly descend in the social scale 
by marrying any one not a lady. He was re- 
signed, therefore, to live alone. 

Perth did not venture to ask more of Rose's 
feelings towards Sir Edgar, but her spirits rose so 
buoyantly after their explanation, and her step 
was so light and her complexion so delicately 
brilliant, that he began to hope she had not re- 
sponded to the attachment of which he had not 
doubted on the part of Sir Edgar. 

He ventured to touch upon this subject to Rose 
one day, and Rose thought herself justified in con- 
fiding the truth to her friend, namely, that she 
had refused Sir Edgar on the evening before he 
left the Holmes. This relieved Perth's mind so 
much, that instead of a scoimdrel, he said that Sir 
Edgar was a very nice fellow, and he had always 
liked him. 

"Except when you broke his nose," said Rose 
slily. 

"Oh, you must not remember the sins of my 
youth." 

And Rose was going to query whether the 
white cat had considered it a sin, when she re- 
membered Leah, and that it was a painful subject. 
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Hose made preparations for receiving the lovers 
so soon as Mr. Elliot could take his usual place in 
the drawing-room. Perth did not seem to think 
it necessary to make any fresh present to the 
bride, though to Sir Edgar he gave a handsome 
pair of duelling pistols — a gift which Lady Barbara 
resented, as they could be of no possible use to 
herself. When she came down with her future 
husband, they found Rose so resplendent in brilliant 
beauty and in such high spirits, that they were 
quite silenced and subdued by her unaccustomed 
elation. Lady Barbara lost her wonted vivacity, 
and was eclipsed by the cousin whom ahe had 
always previously oppressed. Sir Edgar's medi- 
tations were — " What a fool I have been to give 
her up, and re-engage myself to Barbara! Her 
skin looks like parchment by the side of Hose's 
delicate pink and china complexion." However, 
there was no help for it, and on the follow- 
ing morning the wintry sun struggled through 
the mists that hung on the leafless ehns, and 
showed four persons leaving the church where 
Sir Edgar had been united to Lady Barbara in 
indissoluble ties. As his bride was saying some- 
thing playfully to Dr. Preston — for she had still 
a lingering hope that she would find the Cash- 
mere directed to her when she returned to the 
house — ^Sir Edgar looked back at the small church- 
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yard, before lie closed the little gate, grey and 
yellow with lichen, and with its posts covered with 
creeping ivy. His eyes rested on one white tomb- 
stone, already half buried in sodden leaves, and 
he turned and walked hurriedly away, for he knew 
the name concealed was that of Leah. 

When the carriage was driving off with the 
newly-married pair. Sir Edgar looked back at the 
Holmes, where, on the steps of the porch, stood 
Perth and Rose. There was a look of intelligence 
exchanged between them that irritated the young 
bridegroom. 

" I should not wonder if she married him," he 
said half aloud. 

" Impossible ! " said Lady Barbara. " He never 
could." 

" / think he woidd be a very lucky fellow," said 
Sir Edgar. 

" Then he will give her that shawl ! " cried 
Lady Barbara. "Edgar, you shall go to Gash- 
mere and get me one exactly like it." 

Sir Edgar did not seem to think it incumbent 
on him, so he did not promise. The lady put on 
a pretty look of soft sulkiness, which enabled her 
husband to meditate imdisturbed on the mistakes 
he had made in life, of which the last was the 
most gigantic. 

Perth went to London to pursue the course of 
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study he had marked out for himself, and Mr. 
Elliot was beginning to pine for Miss Bruce again 
in the loss of his antagonist, when Eose proposed 
they should spend some time in London, where 
her father might find some skilful adversaries at 
his club for his favourite game. He did not like 
to leave his own fireside when he arrived there, 
but it was of little consequence, as Perth managed 
to spend every evening with them. When they 
returned to the country, Perth accompanied them. 
He took his diploma in the usual course, and in- 
tended to practise as a physician, that he might 
have some settled occupation. He wished to be 
more removed from Rose, for he could not live 
near her without longing to make her his wife, 
and he was too proud to make the proposition. 
Every day he became more important to the com- 
fort of Mr. Elliot and to the happiness of his 
daughter ; and on her urging him to remain with 
them, he told her the truth, and she answered by 
placing her hand in his. 

" Bless my soul ! " said Lady Bab spitefully, 
when she heard of it. "A gardener's son! I 
hope they will send out cards tied with bast ! " 

« 

THE END. 
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